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The 
Perfect Pair! 


The perfect pair for office typing is unquestion- 
ably Roytype’s Vulcan Ribbon and Park Lane 


Carbon Paper! 


For the Vulcan is a /onger-writing, cleaner-writing 
ribbon, and Park Lane is the all-weather carbon paper. 
What a perfect twosome 
ribbon quality and the very best in carbon paper! 


Vulcan Ribbons last longer! They’re 
extra-long. And thanks to the Roytype 
deep-inking process, every yard of 
Vulcan yields additional sparkling im- 
pressions. 

Vulcan makes sharper impressions! 
Because Vulcan fabric is thinner and 
more sensitive, it gives sharper, clearer, 


truer impressions. Every letter you type 
is a standout. 





Vulcan makes more copies! The thin- 
ner fabric in Vulcan allows you to make 
more carbons at one writing. When 
your letters are typed with Vulcan, both 
original and copies will be more legible. 


the finest in typewriter 





Park Lane Carbon doesn’t curl! That’s 
because the back of every sheet is 
treated with an exclusive plastic finish. 
It stays flat and easy-to-handle under 
every possible atmospheric condition. 
Park Lane stays put! The special trac- 
tion backing gives perfect registration 
on every carbon copy. No creep. No 
slip. Sure-footed. 





Park Lane keeps hands clean! Paper 
and ink are bonded together so that 
Park Lane is cleaner to handle and will 
not smudge copies. Famous Roytype 
corner-cut and extension edge aliow 
you to remove all carbons simul 
taneously. Saves time, handling! 


Roytype makes a complete line of 
quality supplies for all typewriters and 
other business machines. 





Made and Guaranteed by 


ROYAL 


World’s Largest 
Manufacturer of Typewriters 




















Successtul Secretaries prereR MICROMETRIC CARBON PAPER 










"That numbered scale saves my time 
and makes my work neater" 









says LOUISE MACLEOD, Secretary to 
Bruce Barton, famous author and businessman. 
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Yes, Webster's MultiKopy Micrometric Carbon Paper is the 
i first choice of outstanding secretaries everywhere. Why? 


Easy! From their experience they know that Micrometric's 

exclusive numbered scale edge eliminates guesswork —— 

shows exactly how many lines of typing space remain. No 

more time wasted retyping letters because you've run off 

the page! It's like having a brand new time-saver built 

right into your typewriter. This edge scale is also handy 
> for removing the carbon paper. Keeps hands cleaner and 
copies free from smudges. And costs no more than other 
high quality carbon paper. 


| by hat's why alert future secretaries are learning to use 


this remarkable "office helper" in schools. Get acquainted 
with it now! 


_F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 


17 Amherst Street, Cambridge 42, Mass. 
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HE YOUNG MAN on our cover 
T: Mr. Lee B. Blanchard, the same 

Lee Benham Blanchard who wrote 
the “lL Didu’t Know” booklet of office 
helps that many of our readers received 
as a premium with this year’s subscrip- 
tion and that was the forerunner of the 
department of the same name that ap- 
pears in most issues of this magazine. 

When Lee was photographed in 
December for our cover, he was a special 
assistant in the United States Mission to 
the U.N., a post to which he had risen 
via being secretary to the late Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr. Since then, Lee's ex- 
perience in making arrangements for in- 
ternational diplomatic conferences and 
his knowledge of protocol have led to 
his appointment as administrative at- 
taché at the American Embassy in Paris. 

Any time you read that Secret iry of 
State Acheson or any of our other top 
American officials are attending a dip- 
lomatic conference in Europe, you ll 
know that Lee Blanchard is the man who 
has arranged the facilities. 

Men Secretaries 

EE BLANCHARD appears on our cover 

because his career illustrates the suc- 
cess that can come to young men who 
have (a) ability and (b) training in the 
secretarial skills; and the possibilities tor 
young men who have those twin abil- 
ities is the subject ot .our special lead 
feature this month. 

You will find that the first twelve pages 
of this issue report an intensive study 
that Topay’s Secrerary has made of 
secretaryship for men. Believe it or not, 
placement agencies tell us that shorthand 
and typewriting skill can do more for 
men than for women! 

The special report is based on a sur- 
vey of 200 employment agencies located 
all over America, plus interviews with 
secretaries and executives, and corre- 
spondence with readers conducted by the 
editors and feature writers of the mag- 
azine. The report combines several of our 
regular departments: Miss Halpin’s Sur- 
vey of the Month, Mr. Leslie’s Ever Won- 
dered, Mrs. Strony’s What Executives 
Tell Me, and our editorial. 

We think every reader—man or wom- 
an—will be interested in “Men Secretaries 
GO Places,” for it not only tells what 
agencies and executives think about fel- 
lows who can wield a shorthand pen, 
but it also gives some fascinating true-life 
accounts of careers. 

After you have read the article, you 
might do some young man a favor by 
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showing the article—and particularly the 
drawing by Artist Gordon Draper, on 
pages 254 and 255—to your young man 
and to all who counsel young men about 
their future careers. 

Judging from what the placement agen- 
cles say, there are great opportunities for 
young men who want to climb to re- 
sponsible and remunerative positions in 
business and Civil Service—opportunities 
that are not being grasped. 

Our last word on the subject of Men 
Secretaries this 
gentlemen of fame who might almost be 
termed (to borrow a phrase from poli- 
tics) “Elder Secretaries”: the late John 
|. Raskob and Bernard Shaw. 

Mr. Raskob who became a vice-presi- 
dent of General Motors and a mainstay 
of the 


career as a 


month concerns two 


George 


Party started his 
stenographer. That was in 
1902, when he worked as amanuensis to 
Pierre S. duPont; 1915 he had 
become a director and vice-president of 
the firm that later became the E. I 
duPont de Nemours Company. He be- 
came vice-president at General Motors 
in 1918, and (at the request of his friend, 
Al Smith) entered politics in 1928. His 
home at the time of his death was a 3,- 
000-acre estate in Maryland. He was 71. 

Playwright - Pundit - Philosopher Shaw 
was noted for many accomplishments in 
his long, long life but not so well known 
for his meticulous work habits. A serious 
student of Sweet's shorthand system, he 
used it in writing his plays, books, and 
most of his articles which were later 
transcribed by a secretary and _ finally 
revised in Shaw’s neat handwriting. 
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IN THE NEWS 





Artistic Typists 


I YOU RE one of those persons who, like 

Julius Nelson, love to doodle on a 
typewriter, you'll be interested to know 
that Mr. Nelson has just announced his 
Thirteenth Annual International Type- 
writer Art Contest. 

Prizes for the valued at 
$300, and include a_ portable typewriter 
for “First.” You can obtain contest rules 
by writing to Mr. Nelson at 4006 Car- 
lise Avenue, Baltimore 16, Maryland. In 
general, you can make any kind of pic 
ture, design, or alphabet . . . in anv color 
of ribbon or carbon paper . . . on any 
size paper. The best alphabet will be 
published by Topay’s Secrerary. 


contest are 


Hairdo’s and Don’ts 
F your CLUB or school has a good 
16mm projector, hustle a post card to 
Association Films, Inc., 35 West 45th 

Street, New York City, to get on the res- 

ervation list for a free viewing of “Miss 

Dunning Goes te Town.” It’s a lively, 

interesting film sponsored by the Toni 

Company (you know, home permanents 

and such) and produced by Jack Chertok, 

who has thirteen Academy Award pic- 
tures to his credit. 
The picture stars Hollywood . starlet 











90% of Fountain Pen troubles* are due to Air- 
_ thickened Ink—say Fountain Pen Authorities 


STARTS your pen instantly —even after pro- 


longed exposure to the air 


VIVID COLOR — easy to read—clean-cut lines 


— no feathering 


No more Penny-Wise Pen-Foolish 
Ink Buying. 

Don’t accept 2 to 5 times as 
much ink as you need or can keep 
fresh. 

Here’s ink that stays so fresh it 
starts your pen instantly, due toa 
remarkable new ink container that 
holds just the amount you can keep 
fresh—Sanford’s 100,000-Word 
Penit Bottle. Maintains fountain 
pens at peak performance by sup- 


% Exclusive of breakage 


New 100,000-word Bottle 


plying always fresh ink—not ink 
that may clog, even ruin your pen 
because dangerously thickened 
from frequent exposure to the air. 
In 9 out of 10 cases, fountain pen 
troubles* are caused not by defects 
but by stale, air-thickened ink. 
Throw away old air-thickened ink, 
and get Sanford’s 100,000-Word 
Bottle today. 


Get it at any store handling ink. 





Ali the ink you can keep fresh 





ASK FOR 


p- 


Pont Fountain Pen Ink 


IN THE 100,000-WORD BOTTLE 
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SANFORD INK COMPANY — Home Office: Bellwood, Illinois — New York Office: 500 Fifth Ave. 
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What's Wrong at 
that’s Right at 


, a 





desk... 


The right answer for easier typing is Line-a-time. For Betty, it's easy to 
read her notes. With Line-a-time, she reads her notes naturally... they're 


in front of her in the natural reading position. 


Line-a-time increases typing speed...cuts typing errors by underscor- 


ing the line to be copied . . . prevents skipping 


typing fatigue. 


a line of copy... reduces 


Put Line-a-time to work for you 


You'll find efficiency goes up and fatigue goes down with Line-a-time. 
It is available in six sizes .. . simple to attach. Phone your Remington 
Rand office for a demonstration of how Line-a-time will simplify, ease 
and increase typing speed and accuracy . .. or send coupon. 


Business Machines & Supplies Division, Room 2700, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10 


Please arrange a demonstration of Line-a-time in 


Name_ 


my office. 





Firm 





Address 
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y Dunning, who seeks 


Joan Vohs as Pegg 
a dress-designing career but misses the 
boat and romance until she learns how 
to improve her appearance. 

Woven into the 27-minute color film 
are facts on hair care and information on 
modern hair styling. The film is just the 
thing for a meeting of today’s or tomor- 
row s secretaries. ’ 


Electric Typewriting 

Were THEY Lucky! There were eighit- 
een high school students in New York 
City who volunteered to serve as guinea 
' whether 
people could learn to type faster and 
better if they learned on electrics. 


pigs in an experiment to see 


The course was free to them, of course 
and it was taught by one of the best typ 
ing teachers in the country, Dr. John hs 
Rowe, Teachers College, Columbia U. 

At the end of nineteen hours of class 
instruction, and despite the fact that type- 
writing teachers from all over Americ: 
were watching them all the time, just to 
they would do, the students 
made these scores on a five-minute writ- 


see how 


ing on new material: 


WAM No. Students 

72 ] 

68 ] 
50-60 4 
40-50 S 
30-40 3 

25 ] 


The average was nearly 50 wam. The 
Stu- 
dents made even better scores on shorter 


average number of errors was 2.5. 


timings. 

The next problem was to see whether 
the 18 students (none of whom had elec- 
tric machines at home) would be able 
to type on regular machines. Indeed they 
could, and did! In two practice periods, 
thev were able to shift all their skill to 
regular machines and even to type faster 
on the regular machines! 

Savs Dr. Rowe, in telling about the 
experiment in his series of articles now 
running in Education World, 
“the day is coming when all typing stu- 
dents will learn on electrics instead of on 
manual machines, because they do learn 
so much more and so much faster.” 


Business 


More Diamond Medalists 





Don Edwards 


Grant Perry 


New Stars in the 200- 
Donald A. Edwards 
and Grant E. Perry. Don, you'll be inter- 
ested to know, was once a business teach- 
er. He was graduated from Syracuse 
University and taught in Potsdam (N. Y.) 
High School for four years. His interest 
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in high-speed shorthand dates back to 
1940, when he enrolled at Gregg Gollege 
for a year. Back to his own classroom for 


a year—then the war. After serving in the: 


Army Medical Service, he clipped off his 
175 during a stay at Gregg College and 
then took the exam for reporter for the 
New York Supreme Court. He passed it 
with flying medals and is now an official 
reporter. During one of his return visits 
to Gregg College, he taught in the ad- 
vanced reporting and, just to 
show his students how it was done, calm- 
ly passed the 200-word medal test. 
Grant Perry is a court reporter, too, in 
Alliance, Nebraska. He took shorthand 
when he was in high school, but didn’t 
use it while going through college to be- 
come a high school English teacher. After 
three years of teaching he was called into 
the Army and 
shorthand 


classes, 


remembered 
himself reporting 
mental board hearings and autopsies. His 
speed picked up and he became interested 
in court reporting; so, when he left the 
Service, he attended Strayer College in 
Washington and won his 160. For the 
next two years his wife dictated to him 
every Hmmm, that doesn’t 
sound right, does it?) and he gradually 
worked up near the 200 mark. Then a 
three-week refresher, 


because he 


he found 


evening 


booster course at 


Gregg College put him over the top. 


READERS NOMINATE 





TODAY'S SECRETARY welcomes 
tures and short accounts of the career 
successes of today's secretaries and of 
persons who have used their secretarial 


pic- 


experience to Spring to executive posi- 
tions. Send your nomination, with pic- 
ture, to the editor. 


I NOMINATE 
CARMEN DOBBS, 
secretarv - manager 
to the Georgia As- 
sociation of Credit 
Men, as a_ full- 
fledged career sec- 
retary worthy of 
honor. Carmen 
started as a tem- 
porary stenogra- 
pher, back in 1923, 
when Atlanta 
to a national 
convention of credit men; but her work 
was so well done that she was retained on 
the permanent staff of the Association. 
Since then, she has advanced through 





Was 


Carmen Dobbs 


host 


many responsibilities—been registrar for 
the Atlanta Chapter, organized credit- 
study classes, handled publicity, even 
taught credit courses. 

Miss Dobbs still shorthand, 


for she writes many newspaper and mag- 


uses her 
azine articles about credit problems and 
the activities of her Association. More- 
over, she is very active in Atlanta com- 
munity affairs—she’s president of the 
Atlanta League of Women Voters. As an 
example of the kind of person who helps 
make others realize the professional status 
of a secretarial career, she deserves ow 
applause.—Connie Curtis Frost, Atlanta. 


' 
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The Remington 


Beauty 
Efficiency 
Economy 


Steer -riter 


Actually, there’s no manual typewriter to compare with the Rem- 


ington Super-riter for beauty . . . eficiency . . .economy! That's the 


keynote of this remarkable machine. Typing takes on a swift ease 


due to its exclusive tempo touch that is reflected in the high qual- 


ity of correspondence... for the new Remington Swper-riter is 


designed to do more work, better work with less effort and at 


measurably lower typing costs. 


Send the coupon for free brochure “YES, IT’S HERE!” to get the 


full Super-riter typing superiority and economy story. 
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Business Machines & Supplies Division, 315 Fourth Ave., Room 2699, N.Y. 10 


| Please send me free Super-riter brochure “Yes, It’s Here!” 


(_} Please arrange, without obligation to me, Super-riter Savings Test in my office. 


CU sects 
Company 


Address 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Title . | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
4 
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e@ Yes... there is no time like 
the present for attention to special typ- 
ing deficiencies. No matter whether 
they occur in speed, in rhythm, or in 
letter arrangement ... there’s a sup- 
plementary Gregg aid to help you, in 
your work and in your class. 


THE GREGG RECORD TIMER 


The new timing device that eliminates clock- 
watching, saves countless seconds, and avoids any 
possibility of time overrun. It times individuals or 
groups for varying periods ranging from one to five 
minutes. Each thirty-second interval is marked by a 
bell. Each full-minute period is marked by a bell 
and a voice. This handy accuracy trainer is a 
double-faced, 12-inch vinylite record for all 78 r.p.m. 
phonographs. Light-weight, break-resistant, durable, 
it's ideal for use in the typing room or for individual 
training at home. $2.00 net, plus postage. 


RATIONAL RHYTHM RECORDS 


Keep class interest at a peak ... give real impetus 
to achievement. Each Rational Rhythm Record is a 
musical selection with a strong “tick-tock”” beat to 
develop a rhythmic technique and to build sure typ- 
ing speed. Set Number | of the series gives drill at 
graduated speeds from 14 to 59 w.p.m.; Set Number 
2, for speeds from 18 to 50 w.p.m. 


Set Number 1, Six double-faced, 78 r.p.m. records, 
$12.00 net, plus shipping. 


Set Number 2, Three double-faced, 78 r.p.m. records, 
$6.00 net, plus shipping. 


You'll really enjoy training with these popular speed 
builders. 





KIMBALL CONTEST COPY-Kimball 

A wealth of straight-copy, easy-to-type material for 
developing power on long writings. It includes the 
copy used in eight, hour-length International Typing 
Contests, authored by famous “Pop” Kimball, offi- 
‘ial judge. Contains 330,990 strokes (66,198 standard, 


5-stroke words). Spiral bound with stiff, “stand-up” 
cover. List, $1.00. 


TYPEWRITING SPEED TESTS-Bowle| 


A compilation of 60 pages of 15-minute timed speed- 
test material previously used in district and state 
typewriting contests. It is set in large, bold-faced 
type .. . easy reading helps accuracy. Stroke 
counted, of course. List, $.60. 


20,000 WORDS, SECOND EDITION- 
Leslie 


Here’s the book that should be within easy reach 
of every practicing secretary and student of tran 
scription. It's the practical, pocket-sized book that 
gives the important reference essentials—the spell- 
ing, division, and accenting of over 20,000 words. 
Definitions are omitted. As a bonus feature 20,000 
Words gives valuable hints on spelling and word 
division and a list of homonyms. Set in large, clear 


type! List, $.80. 


Order these special-purpose aids from your nearest Gregg office today! 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Business Education Division ° McGraw-Hill Book Co.., Inc. 
New York 18 330 West 42nd Street San Francisco 4 68 Post Street Toronto ] 50 York Stree 
Chicago 6 111 North Canal Street Dallas 1 2210 Pacific Avenue London W. C. 1 51 Russell Square 
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MEN 
SECRETARIES 


Go laa 


TODAY'S SECRETARY 
finds that men with sec- 
retarial skills are in 
great demand and that 
they can look ahead to 
rapid advancement 








Photo courtesy of Hat Research Foundation. 


HERE IS A GREAT, basic difference between secretaryship for men 

and secretaryship for women. For women, secretaryship spells career. 

For men, secretaryship spells steppingstone. That, in brief, is what 
Topay’s Secretary found after a close study that has included interviews 
with and polls of secretaries, executives, and placement agencies all over' 
America. 

Moreover, the study indicates that young women—encouraged by the 
movies, the radio, the comic strips, fiction, and the literature of schools 
that specialize in training secretaries—have recognized the career possibil- 
ities. Each year increasing thousands of girls have stepped into offices 
where, truly enough, they have found satisfying, well-paying, interesting 
careers. Secretaryship has, indeed, proved to be a fine career for women. 
They may and do advance steadily on the job, becoming secretary to execu- 
tives of higher and higher rank and often advancing to posts of supervision. 

Few young men, however, have recognized the possibilities that the 
secretarial skills open to them. They have not realized that, for men, 
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secretaryship is a springboard to management posts and 
to executive positions. Very few young men realize that 
(as the head of a Los Ange les placement agency expressed 
it) “male stenographers and secretaries have a_ better 
chance for advancement into the ranks of management 
than any other group of workers.” 

Because so few young men have realized the oppor- 
tunity that the secretarial skills open to them, there are 
three results worth noting: First, those men who have 
taken such training have advanced with spectacular 
rapidity. Second, beginning men secretaries, by and large, 
earn more pay than do beginning women secretaries. 
Third, there is a great, unfilled demand for more men 
secretaries. 


Why Men Secretaries Advance Rapidly 
Men secretaries advance rapidly because (a) they 
work with top executives, (b) their efficiency becomes 
noted, (c) they learn the inside details of executive man- 
agement and company policy, and (d) they are right 
there when opportunity comes. 

It must not be thought that any man who can write 
shorthand and typewrite is automatically put on a silver 
tray labelled “Rush” and then carried up the ladder of 
advancement. The man secretary must work hard, grow 
in the job, come through in the pinches, be alert, be 
willing to work overtime and perform extra duties, and 
fulfill the responsibilities placed upon his shoulders. He 
must, first of all, win recognition as a superior secretary. 

But the young man who begins his business career at 
the elbow of a top executive has a running start on 
everyone else. Business is full of persons who work hard, 
grow in the job, come through in the pinches—without 
anyone else ever knowing it. Men stenographers and sec- 
retaries, however, are in the spotlight by the executive's 
desk, and what they do is observed and noted. 

One going- pl ices young man, Leo Gregory, in the 
Pittsburgh offices of the ( Carnegie-I]linois Steel Corpora- 
tion, put it this way: “I know of no better way for a man 
just starting up the ladder of the business world to become 
recognized as an efficient individual—and i 
short time—than by being notedeas an efficient secretary. 


n a relatively 


It is he who is given more tesponsibilities proportionate 
to his increasing efficiency.’ 


Men Secretaries Work for Top Executives 


Not all men work for top executives, of course. Many 
firms, like some in the mining and packing and steel 
industries, want men stenographers who can work in 
offices located in shops and other places that would not 
be suitable for girl workers. But a high proportion of 
men secretaries do work for top executives right from 
the start. 

A questionnaire sent to 200 American placement agen- 
cies asked this question: “Are there in your community 
any particular types or levels of executive ranks that pre- 
fer men secretaries?” The response was a prompt “Yes,” 
and a listing in this order: 


Why do some executives want male secretaries? Some 
executives believe that grooming a man secretary for 
advancement is preparing him for a lifetime of work 
with the firm; they believe that men stenographers realize 
that fact and will invest more of their time and initiative 
in growing in the job. That was why C. J. Boyack, who 
is a chief inspector for Bendix Aviation, says, “A male 
secretary is the only kind of secretary that | would 
employ.” 

Some executives simply say that they prefer to work 
‘If there’s one 
Several 


with men. Several have said, in effect, ‘ 
thing I can’t stand, it’s vient in an office.” 
who did not wish to be quoted comment that it is hard 
to criticize a woman secretary and that it is sometimes 
difficult to ask them to work long overtime hours during 
some critical emergency. 

There is another group of executives who want men 
secretaries, too—those who themselves started as secre- 
taries. Walter A. Lowen is the director of a placement 
New York City that deals only with executive- 
level positions. Says Mr. Lowen: “Many very important 
men come in to see me, men who have reached close 
to the i salary brackets, from $15,000 to $35,000 per 
vear, who began their careers as secretary-stenographers, 


agency 


and are now asking me to help them hire assistants for 
their rapidly growing firms. From my point of view, the 
most valuable tr: ining for the business world that young 
men can get is the study of shorthand and typing; for, 
regardless of what field they are planning to enter 

whether they want to be engineer, architect, personnel 
director, copywriter, advertising executive, or manufac- 
turer—they will find stenography a decided asset. It gets 
them started in their chosen field.” 

The placement agencies gave some interesting infor- 
mation in this connection. A quarter of the agencies said 
that they had openings for men secretaries that could not 
be filled by women. Half the agencies said that most of 
the openings they had for men secretaries were superior 
to the openings they had for women. 


Men Secretaries Move Up Fast 


said Mr. Flanagan, who is the 
supervisor of the San Francisco personnel offices of the 
Standard Oil C ‘company, 


<< ° ° ”> 
In our opinion, 


“a male secretary has a very 
distinct advantage over other employees in other starting 
positions, for he is given the opportunity of absorbing 
the ideas of men in management positions who have had 
wide experience in their field. He can become valuable 
to the executive to whom he is assigned to the point 
where more and more responsibility will be delegated 
to him.” 

J. W. Corbett, who is vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions of the Pacific lines of the Southern Pacific, says, 
“Many young men fitting themselves for a career appar- 
ently do not realize the opportunities that exist in the 
railroad field for male stenographers, particularly on 
positions that require traveling. Many male stenogr: iphers, 
starting in positions of this kind with the Southern Pacific, 
later have become secretaries to general officers. A number 


1. Presidents 9. Chief engineers : ‘ og 99 

© Vico-quectioute 0. Geneenl managers of these are now general officers themselves. 

3. Senior executives 11. Department heads Dr. Adrian Rondileau, dean at an eastern college, points 
4. Sales managers 12. Superintendents out that possessing the stenographic skills gives young 
3. Those who travel 13. Office managers men (a) preference in the competition for employment, 
6. Congressmen 14. Chairmen of boards 

7.\ Cred ammaaiions 15. Advertising managers (b) the opportunity for early association with executives, 
8. Personnel directors 16. Treasurers and (c) greater personal efficiency. 
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Radio Star Jack Berch of Dean Ralph Moor: “Even 
the NBC Prudential Hour: during depression .. . jobs 


“Shorthand is invaluable.” for office-trained men.” 


Said Dean Rondileau, 
a wide area in his travels needs a secretary who can be 
one who, by the skills of shorthand 
can put information into concise, accu- 


“The top executive who covers 


his right-hand man 
and typewriting, 
rate reports. The young employee equipped with these 
skills has something to offer in exchange for the oppor- 
tunity to learn from an able executive. What surer means 
are there for the newcomer to enjoy close, helpful asso- 
ciation with responsible executives?” 

The directors of placement agencies had _ interesting 
comments to make about the advancement opportunity: 


“Sure way to top executive position.”—Nan M. Kline, Gulf 


Employment Service, Houston 
“It is my belief that secretarial work offers many more oppor- 
tunities to young men than most positions, due to the associa- 


tion with key executives. The male secretary has the chance 
to show his abilities, first hand, to the leaders of the organi- 
zation.”—W. H. Maerkle, General Employment Service, 


Cleveland 

“Excellent background 
tive work.”—Lillian Les 
New Orleans 

“Any young man secretary with a level head and a reasonable 
amount of intelligence should be able to carve his niche with 
any good firm, with a definite, secure future in view. 
Marianne Hendrickson, Affiliated Business Advisors, Los Angeles 

“T find that it is the beginning of a future for any 
man. I know presidents of companies who have started as 
stenographers. I wish there were more men secretaries.”— 
Irene Lee, Irene Lee Employment Service, Cleveland 
people a year. Those who are 
anxious to make their goal in an administrative position have 
a great advantage if they can type and use shorthand.”— 
]. W. Costeilo, Director, National Employment Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“A great opportunity for men to get into outstanding firms. 
From their secretarial positions, they will have the opportunity 
to advance to more profitable fields within the companv.”— 
John C. Brayton, Brayton Employment Company, Cleveland 

“Under today’s conditions, it is the field that offers the 
greatest opportunity to wide-awake young men.”—Charles R. 
Robinson, Business Service Company, Pittsburgh 


secretaries, in my 


into execu- 
Employment Service, 


for future advancement 


Deslalles, A-1 


voung 


“We place thousands of 


“The opportunities .for male opinion, are 


unlimitéd. We have had several male secretaries advance to 
officers of some large organizations.”—H. F. Fritz, Shay Em- 
ployment Agency, Chicago 

“If you are looking for that junior executive position, 
I think that shorthand, together with brains, should get 
you there. I constantly advise young men with no 
special training, but with ability, to take up shorthand. 
Some of the best jobs your top men hold today are di- 


shorthand. If I 


believe me, 


had 


”_Owner, 


rectly due to their knowledge of 
a boy, he would take up shorthand, 
Bauers Employment Service, Cleveland 
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Baltimore’s Mayor T. Nel- 
son Parker: “Shorthand is 
a help to young lawyers.” 


Showman Billy Rose, once 
secretary to Bernard Ba- 
ruch and a near-champion, 


“We feel it (knowledge of stenography) to be an excellent 
‘ace in the hole’ for any young man—definitely an advantage.”— 
John F. Cooney, Metropolitan Employment Service, Dallas 

“Stenographic ability generally brings the man beginner in 
this field a higher earning power than the beginner in any other 
field is able to command.”—Lee Kingler, Jr., American Reference 
Company, Omaha 

“Shorthand is invaluable to the young man who aspires to 
an executive position. To the young lawyer, shorthand is the 
key to membership in a good law firm or a position on Capitol 
Hill.”"—A. C. Wright, Boyd Employment Service, Washington, 
cn %,. 


“The greatest advantage to quick advancement for a young 
man would be a knowledge of stenography.”—M. Runstes, 
Provident Employment Service, New York City 


“Our statistics clearly show that male secretaries are not 
only in constant demand at fine salaries but also that the 
opportunity is tremendous.”—Karl Caruso, Selective Employ- 
ment Bureau, Denver 


“We can point to several presidents and vice-presidents of 
leading firms right now whom we placed as young stenographers 
or secretaries years ago.”—Arthur Elmore, Occupational Ex- 
change, Chicago 
ambition and determination to advance 
to a position in life offering more than the average oppor- 
tunity for service, recognition, and the rewards of success would 
have to look far to find a better tool to aid him than stenographic 
or secretarial training.”.—Vennie T. Reeves, Employers Per- 
sonnel, Dallas 


‘A young man with 


And a business school administrator writes, “As a rule, 
our young men gri iduates do not remain ste nogr iphe rs 


more than three o by that 


r four years if they have ability; 
time they are on eel way up.” 


The Way Advancement Comes to Men Secretaries 


Executives and employment managers alike describe the 
advancement of men secretaries in this way: The secre 
tary serves an important executive. The executive gets to 
and trust the 


to his way of operating the business. He delegates to the 


know young man. He trains the young man 
young man an increasing number of extra responsibilities, 
in addition to his normal secretaria] activities. He makes 
him his personal assistant. He sends him on special mis- 
sions, probably employing another stenographer to relieve 


After the 


man has served as an executive assistant for a 


his young assistant of many secretarial duties. 
young 
while, he is placed in a junior executive position that the 
superior wishes to fill with someone whose judgment, 
experience, and allegiance he knows are trustworthy. From 
the junior executive position, the young mi in—blessed with 
inside knowledge of the company’s operation and encour 
1951 
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Legal Stenographer , 
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aged by the sponsorship of the top executive with whom 
he has worked—advances to become a department head, 
a senior executive, and possibly in due time an officer 
of the firm. 

Although there are many variations, that is the general 
pattern—an inside track to advancement. Illustrating that 
pattern are the careers of men like these: 


Robert Pyner, Accountant 


Consider Robert Pyner, of New York City. “My first 
stenographic position was with an oil company. | atte nded 
night school to improve my shorthand. Shortly thereafter 
I was advanced to secretary to the laboratory director in 
charge of research.” Mr. Pyner changed to another firm 


t} 


to become secretary to the president of public-utility 


holding firm; then he went into the Service: “ Again short- 
hand played an important part in my life, for I became 
an official court reporter for the AAF in the India-Burma 
Theater.” 

After the war, Mr. Pyner could select from among three 
excellent jobs, the least of which offered $125 a week; 
but he went back to his pre-war position, where he had a 
chance to understudy the treasurer of his firm. “The presi- 
dent still calls on me,” he writes, “to report the annual 
meeting of stockholders, to prepare confidential letters, 
and to cover all fast dictation coming over the phone 
like attorneys’ opinions and orders from the various regu- 
latory commissions.” 


T. L. Brill, in Venezuela 


Consider T. L. Brill, who is now employed by an oil 
company in Venezuela. “Shorthand played an important 
part in my becoming District Industrial Relations Super- 
visor, here in Vene ~zuela, When I arrived here in March, 
1948, I became No. 3 in the office and went about the 
humdrum business of trying to learn the ropes. The 
superior was a man who loved to write letters. When he 
found I could write shorthand, we really made time. As 
a result, I became his assistant.” 


Marion J. Rice, Foreign Service 


Miss Anna Lou Friedman, Savannah placement director, 
tells about Marion J. Rice, who _ learned stenography 
in the Commercial High School in Savannah. Using his 
secretarial skills, “he entered “Oe diplomatic service of 
the State Department,” 
in November, 1947, his training, efficiency, and ability 
won for him the appointment as Administrative Officer 
of one of the American delegations to a U.N. commission.” 
He continued to advance and is at present Foreign Service 
Officer at the American Consulate at Benghazi. 


Miss Friedman reported. “Then, 


Ralph Moor, Dean 


Consider Ralph Moor, dean of South Georgia College. 
He took shorthand to help earn his way through college— 
the Atlantic Division, 
my years in school,” 


University of Georgia. “During 
“I worked for several dif- 
ferent concerns—as a secretary, an office manager, then 
as a salesman. From 1932 through 1935, I worked for 
the B. Mifflin Hood Company. The next vear I worked 
for the General Cable Corporation, in Atlanta. So, vou 


see, during the depression of the early 1930's and in the 


he writes, 
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Leo Gregory is secre- 


Accountant Pyner was 
tary to an_ executive once an_ India - Burma 
of Carnegie - Illinois. AAF court reporter. 


subsequent recession, I was employed continuously, 
largely because even then there were more than enough 
jobs to go around for young men who were willing to 
work and knew shorthand. 

“After these experiences, I became secretary to the 
Chancellor of the University System of Georgia, first as 
stenographic secretary and later as confidenti: il and execu- 
tive secretary to him. During the two or three years pre- 
ceding our entrance into World War II, my duties 
became broader and embraced those of office manager, 
purchasing agent, and so on.” 

During the war, Mr. Moor received his commission and 
launched into administrative duties. Later he was assigned 
to MacArthur's headquarters in the Philippines. Leaving 
the service as lieutenant colonel, he became assistant 
executive secretary of the Board of Regents of Georgia; 
this post he left to become secretary to Senator Richard 
Russel. Then in September, 1948, he returned to Georgia 
to become head of the Business Administration Depart- 
ment and dean at South Georgia College. “It is a must,” 


he commented, “for my two sons to learn shorthand.” 


Lee B. Blanchard, Attaché 


From stenographer to American embassy attaché has 
been the remarkable rise of Lee B. Blanchard. A young 
man whose life has been more than casually influenced 
by shorthand, Lee is the son of Clyde Blanchard, 
shorthand textbook author and former editor of the Gregg 
Publishing Company, and now a professor at Tulsa Uni- 
versity. It was at home that Lee first learned shorthand, 
under his father’s tutorship, and came to meet such famous 
shorthand penmen as Louis A. Leslie and Martin Dupraw, 
who were frequent visitors. After studies at the University 
of Arizona, he returned to New York City in 1937 to 
take his first job as one of several stenographers in the 
office of the president of NBC. Three years later, he went 
to the International Business Machines Corporation as 
secretary to a division sales manager, and within three 
months he became one of the three secretaries to IBM’s 
president, Thomas J. Watson. 

His next step—and first advancement to junior execu- 
tive status—came the following year (1941), when he 
switched to work with an aviation firm, becoming secre- 
tary and administrative assistant to the company president. 
He was working there in 1944 when he was chosen from 
a small group of hand-picked men secretaries to join the 
staff of the late Edward Stettinius, Jr., then Undersecretary 
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Burlington Lines office Robert Nave serves as Ex-civil 
manager, Ft. Worth, 


picked Clyde Shelton. 


secretary to college 
president O. M. Correll. 


Blanchard 


accompanied his statesman-boss on historic missions around 


of State. In his new secretarial post, Lee 
the world: inauguration of the U. N. in San Francisco 
Dumbarton Oaks Yalta 
where he met Churchill and Stalin); and it was during 


Conference, the Conference 
this time that, on business for his superior, he frequently 
visited President Roosevelt at the White House. 

When Mr. Stettinius left the State Department to repre 
sent the United States at the U. N., Lee Blanchard accom- 
panied him and, on the statesman’s subsequent resignation, 
remained in New York in an important post with quite an 
impressive title: Special Assistant to the Secretary-General 
of the United States Mission to the U. 


a protocol officer, meeting a 


N. In this capacity 
he assumed the duties of 
throng of notables active in U. N. affairs: kings and presi 
dents, ambassadors and ministers. 

Just a month ago, at the turn of the year, Lee Blanchard 
was advanced once more. Because of his knowledge and 
skill in the administrative aspects of international meet 
ings, he will be in charge of the administrative details of 
all diplomatic meetings sponsored in Paris by the United 
States Department of State. 

Said Lee Blanchard when he 
lopay’s SECRETARY in December, “I certainly recommend 


visited the offices of 


stenographic training for any young man—and especially 
for the young man who has not decided what he is going 
to do. It provides entry into the office of the executive. 
The alert man secretary should seek to become the assist- 
ant to the executive, for then his future is assured. Every 


administrator wants someone on whom he can depend.” 


Billy Rose, Showman 


Consider Billy Rose. Everyone knows him as “Pitching 
Horseshoes” Columnist Rose, or as “Aquacade” Showman 
Rose, or as “Diamond Horseshoe” night club proprietor. 
Few know that he was once a shorthand demonstrator, 
well on his way to being the world’s fastest shorthand 
writer, and advanced to his present prominence through 
serving as secretary to Bernard Baruch. 

Mr. Rose learned shorthand as a student at the High 
School of Commerce in New York City. He even won a 
contest as a student—at 160 words a minute—under ci! 
cumstances that have since become a legend in shorthand 
annals. The day before the contest, young Billy fell and 
sprained his wrist. The next morning, his hand and wrist 
were so swollen that he could not close his fingers around 


the fountain pen. Any less resourceful boy would have 
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service man, Carl Salser, Jr., from 
Marion Rice 
Foreign Service Officer. 


Venezuelan oil spelled 
success for Ted Brill, 
ensign. a@ company supervisor. 


is now a steno to Navy X-ray 
technician to 


spent the day mourning the loss of the contest; but not 
he! He found a potato large enough to fit in his swollen 
hand, bored a hole in which he could fit his fountain pen 
and won the contest. 

His shorthand prowess was so great that he trained to 
become a high-speed writer and demonstrator. Even then, 
his flare for showmanship revealed itself: He developed 
the trick of writing dictation on a blackboard with both 
hands at once. The right hand wrote shorthand the normal 
way; the left hand wrote the same dictation simulta 


neously in mirror writing—“inside out and backwards.” 
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Young Billy Rose repeatedly passed tests at 280 words a 
minute. Instead of continuing toward the goal of world 
champion writer, however, he became secretary to Bernard 
Baruch, who was at the time Chairman of the War Indus 
tries Board during the first World War. 

As Baruch’s secretary, Mr. Rose met innumerable famous 
persons—including President Wilson, himself a shorthand 
writer, Said the President on one occasion, “Mr. Baruch 
has often told me of your great skill as a shorthand writer. 
Would you mind letting me see you write?” After Mr. 
Wilson had dictated and Rose had read back, Rose said 
to the President, “Mr. President, I understand that you, 
too, are a shorthand writer. Would you be kind enough to 
let me see you write?” The President graciously complied 
while generals and diplomats waited in the reception room. 

When Mr. Rose went to the theater, he would take 
down the words of the songs just for the sheer pleasure 
of writing shorthand. He began to feel that he should be 
able to write songs at least as good as those he was writ 
ing in shorthand. He could, and did; that was his intro 
duction to “show business.” In all his many ventures in 
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show business and in other enterprises, he has had the 
advice of a famous financial wizard and one of the wisest 
of livine men--his former boss, Bernard Baruch, 

* e . 

Why do men secretaries move ahead? Phey move ahead 
because their work is done under circumstances in which 
their efficiency is noted by those who value efficiency. 
They move ahead because, as L. B. Snider, of Chicago's 
Boulevard Employment Service, expressed it, “A man who 
can take shorthand has a tremendous advantage. He can 
select the type of industry he prefers, and he can literally 
start at the top—by working at the elbow of top man 


agement.” 
There Is Opportunity for Men Secretaries 


The personalities already mentioned are only a few of 


thousands of examples that could be cited of 


young men 
who have gone places or are still going places via the 
stenographic skills route. Consider Charles E. Zoubek, 
today a famous shorthand author, who began as secretary 
to Louis A. Leslie, who himself began as secretary to 
John R. Gregg. Consider Jack Berch, star of the Prudential 
NBC radio program, who has said, “My knowledge of 
shorthand has been of invaluable assistance to me.” 
Consider what Oliver Scott, of the New Mexico State 


Employment Service, says: “Those in high political offices 


seem to prefer men especially members of Congress, most 
of whom have male secretaries.” One need but visit any 
business college that trains men secretaries and ask the 
placement director of the school about the success of the 
men secretarial graduates to confirm the fact that men 
stenographers go places—and fast. 

Of the placement agencies that co-operated in the sur- 
vey by Topay’s Secretary, 97 per cent said that they 
receive requests for men stenographers or secretaries. Only 
19 per cent said that the supply of men stenographers or 
secretaries in their areas was sufficient to meet the demand. 

Asked to compare the openings for men and for women 
stenographers and secretaries, the placement agencies gav« 
these data: 

22 per cent of the agencies said that the jobs open to men 
were rarely the same kinds of jobs open to the women 
secretaries. 

10 per cent of the agencies said that some of the positions 
open to men stenographers were better than those open 
to women. 

56 per cent of the agencies said that most of the positions open 

to men stenographers were better than those open to women 

per cent of the agencies said that some of the jobs offered 
to men secretaries pay more than the same kinds of jobs 
do to women secretaries. 

59 per cent of the agencies said that most of the jobs offered 


Ww 
Ut 


to men secretaries pay more than the same kinds of jobs 
do to women secretaries. 

These data may be interpreted in this way: Despite the 
fact that “a secretary is a secretary,” and despite the fact 
that there are exceptions in many communities, the secre 
tarial positions generally open to men are superior 
positions—secretaryships to senior executives; whereas, the 
secretarial positions open to girls are more likely to be 
secretaryships to junior executives. The pay ratio is similar. 
Because men secretaries serve under more responsible 
executives, their starting pay is somewhat superior to that 
of women. 

Clearly, the prospects are brightest for men who obtain 
secretarial positions in large firms—there’s “room to grow” 
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in large firms. The placement agencies were asked to 
identify types of industries in their areas that at present 
employ men stenographers and secretaries. The enumera 


tions include the following: 


railroads 
oil 


steel « ompanies 


Foreign firms 
utilities 
metal companies 


shipping 
companies automobile 
engineering 

real estate 
trucking 

brokers and banks 
hotel chains 
trade 


manufacturers mining 


transportation jobbing; warehouses 


construction politics 
military 
packing 
freight 

plumbing-heating 


sales firms 
“large” firms 
Civil Service 
Insurance 
The 


of mention, since the industries identified are principally 


associations 
department stores lines 
export-importers 
list is not arranged in any particular frequency 


a reflection of the largest industries in the area of each 
placement agency. Practically all agencies emphasized the 
of 


and Civil Service as major employers 


transportation industry (spe “aking going places! 


“heavy y industries 


of men secretaries. 


Path of Advancement 


rhe principal lines of advancement reported by secre- 
taries, executives, and placement agencies are the ones 


illustrated on pages 254 and 255. These follow, in general, 
the pattern previously mentioned: the young man begins 
to 


to the executive, then is placed by him in a position of 


as secretary an executive, then becomes an assistant 
junior executiveship, and then advances from there—if he 


has the ability—into senior executive posts and possibly 
a company officership. 

Such advancement is not inevitable, of course. Sixty- 
two per cent of the agencies stated that “some” men whom 
they have placed have advanced as do women secretaries 
—by becoming secretary to executives who rank higher 
and higher and who pay better and better for experienced 
assistants. quarter of the agencies indicated, however 
that their men placements rarely advanced in that way 
and instead moved into administrative positions. 

Several that SECRETARY 
would be reporting these facts, stressed that men in the 
Service get “preferred duty” 
skills. Many 
perience affirm the “preferred duty” 
of Stuart 


Guard officer and aide to . 


agencies, realizing Topay’s 
if they possess the secretarial 


War II 


point of view. 


secretaries with World military ex- 
There 
who became a Coast 
Admiral Parker; Don Beisel, who 
became a captain in the Air Corps after being field secre- 
to Army 
secretary to a major, 


are the cases Harwood, 


tary an Air Corps colonel; Thomas Kerrigan, 


then to a colonel, then to a brigadier; 
Nick Roes, whose billet as a front-line replacement was, 
because he knew shorthand and typewriting, changed into 
a secretaryship to a colonel of the Engineers, which later 
sent him flying across the Pacific beside a two-star general] 
these and scores of others whose stories have been pub- 
lished in The Gregg Writer. 

In each branch of 


Service, men are needed to handle 


company, ship, and headquarters records—both stateside 
and abroad. Men who have superior secretarial skills are, 
relatively, so few that (just as in business) they are quickly 
noted and selected for assignment to senior officers. Such 
assignment (again, as in business) brings men into contact 
with military executives who can and do sponsor the ad 


of and skill. A high 


proportion of Office ‘ Candidates are former milit: ry clerks. 


vancement young men with ability 
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Stenography Helps Other Men, Too 


Although the main purpose that the stenographic skills 
serve is to open the door to business opportunities that 
develop out of secretarial work, the same skills have proved 
to be valuable as personal tools in other careers. 

T. Nelson Parker, of 
dressed a convention of business teachers held in his city. 
these: “I the 
that those lawyers who are able to use 


mayor Richmond, recently ad- 


Among his remarks were have found in 


practice of law t 
the typewriter and know shorthand have a considerable 
advantage over other lawyers in getting their start in their 


skills 


careers 


These also advantageous 
their 


graduated from law 


are very 
My 
took my 
this: and he finds it to be a tremendous help to him.” 


profession. 


throughout as lawvers. son, who has 


recently school, advice on 
Gideon Seymour, 
Star 


would be a good thing for any reporter to know. In hiring 


executive editor of the Minneapolis 


and Tribune, recently said: “I believe shorthand 
a journalism school graduate, I certainly would give pref 
erence, other things being approximately equal, to one 
Bernard, of the 


“It seems to me undeniable 


Andrew editor 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, said: 


that shorthand is a desirable tool for a reporter. Would | 


who knew shorthand.” 


prefer recruits to our staff to come equipped with short- 
hand? Yes!” 

Placement agencies co-operating in this study were able 
fields in which secretarial skills 
They 


mentioned public relations, insurance claim agents, ac- 


to other 


are definite “plus qualifications” for job applicants. 


suggest career 


countancy, engineering, sales correspondence, and credit 
and collection work as typical examples; and, of course, 
nearly all agencies called attention to the highly remuner- 
ative field of free-lance, hearing, and court reporting that 
opens to the young man who shows superior shorthand 


ability. 


Why Don’t More Men Study Secretaryship? 


In view of the evidences that secretaryship holds great 
promise for competent young men, it is natural to wonder 
why more men have not engaged in this steppingstone 
work. 

The popular concept is that men have considered sec- 
“woman's work”: 


retarial training as but apparently the 


concept is wrong. A survey conducted last summer among 
men at C ‘olumbia University shows that only 6 per cent 
of the men had had that idea; the great majority simply 
“hadn't thought of it” or 


or 


“didn't realize the possibilities” 
“no one ever suggested it.” The next greatest number— 
about a third—had thought of taking the training but were 
unable to schedule typewriting and shorthand courses 
because their programs had been too full of academic 
courses in preparation for entering college. 

The fundamental reason that more men have not used 
the stenographic skills as springboards to business careers, 
therefore, appears simply to be that young men have not 
realized the possibilities or have not had the opportunity 
to take secretarial training. 

Topays Secretary sincerely hopes that publication 
of this report will serve at least to inform more young 
men—through the readers of these pages—of the oppor- 
tunities that do exist for young men who want to go places 
in lyusiness. Secretaryship is a career for women, but a 


steppingstone to business leadership for men. 
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HERES AN OLD SAYING that the smell of 


grease paint can fire an actors blood and the’ 
smell of printer’s ink make an old news reporter race 
to City Hall. But just ask a railroader what a whiff 
of train smoke and a coal cinder in the eye does to 
him! 

Railroading, he'll tell you, has more excitement to 
it than ten jobs rolled into one. And any young fella 
who's got half a chance to be a railroader . . . Well, 
he’s pretty lucky. 


Louis Primiano feels that way about it, too. He is 
secretary to an important executive of an important 
line—Edward V. Murphy, general freight traffic man- 
ager of the New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
Railroad—and his job is pretty special. His train- 
hopping habits, for instance, don’t go with the usual 
job. When Louis doesn't report for work at Boston’s 
South Station, he's generally functioning as “The 
Peripatetic Reporter’ out on the line somewhere 
taking Mr. Murphy’s dictation at Albany, or Cleve- 
land, or St. Louis. 

Boston is still home base, however. There, in Louis's 
handsome paneled office, four floors above the sta- 
tion concourse, its windows overlooking the sprawling 
train sheds of South Station, a typical day goes some- 


_ thing like this for a young man who is an “under- 


study” in freight traffic management: 

8:15. Enters office. Puts Mr. Murphy's desk and 
office in order. Sharpens pencils and fills pen. Sees 
that sufficient supply of stationery is at hand. 

8:30. The manager arrives. Louis opens and 
arranges mail and submits it to Mr. Murphy. 

8:45. Starts taking  dictation—letters, © memo- 
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9:00 to 5:00 


6b 


by Frances Avery Faunce 


randa, and other material. During course of dictation 
puts through telephone calls for Mr. Murphy to the 
transportation, operating, and mechanical represent- 
atives at New Haven. Also calls Providence repre- 
sentative about ground meeting at that point the 
following day. (A ground meeting, Louis explains, 
is a conference at the site or on the premises under 
discusion. ) 

Takes verbatim shorthand notes of conversations 
with New Haven representatives and transcribes them 
immediately for the manager's reference in the meet- 
ing scheduled for afternoon. Submits this material 
to Mr. Murphy, with other data needed for meeting. 
More dictation. 

10:15. Returns to desk. Commences transcribing 
shorthand notes. 

10:45. Mr. Murphy leaves with general freight 
agent to call on customer. (Back to transcription of 
notes. ) 

11:00. Receives call from Boston railroad traffic 
executive—memorandum of information for Mr. 
Murphy. 

11:20. Ditto from New York railroad traffic 
executive. Does some filing in Mr. Murphy's private 
office. 

12:00. Mr. Murphy advises Louis of his plans 
for lunch. Before he goes, Louis brings him up to 
the minute on messages received in his absence. 
Louis goes to lunch—his hour varies, depending on 
pressure of work. 

1:00. Mr. Murphy returns. Louis gets Boston and 
New York railroad traffic executives on the telephone. 

1:40. Back to desk. Makes certain that Mr. 


Murphy has necessary papers for meeting. 
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O A RAILROADER 





Here’s a young man who really knows what it is 


to be “On His Way.” As secretary to a rail executive 


he may start a letter in Boston, finish it en route to Chicago. 


1:50. Greets New 
ing for conference. Now tackles shorthand again. 

2:50. Call received from general freight agent 
in New York, asking to speak to Mr. Murphy. Louis 
breaks in on meeting and places note on desk. 

3:15. 
dictation regarding meeting and other matters that 
have come up during the day. He takes in mail to 
be signed. 

4:00. 

3:00. 
Puts mail in envelopes ready for mailing. 

5:30. 
all papers. Puts office in order. 


Haven representatives arriv- 


Conference ends. Louis is called in for 


Transcribes remainder of dictation. 
Takes in balance of mail for signature. 


Mr. Murphy leaves office. Louis locks up 


SOME OF THE QUESTIONS we asked 
Primiano about his work hinged on his service with 
the Coast Guard during World War LL. 
What was your job as a Coast Guardsman, Louis? 
Louis: One of my du- 


Louis 


ties was as court reporter 
attached to the Merchant 
Marine Hearing Unit in 
Boston for three years. 

How many words a min- 
ute were you taking when 
you started this court 
reporting? 

Louis: 120 words a min- 
ute, working up to 175 
words a minute. 

How did you get this 
railroad job? 

Louis: | began employ- 
ment in the 
Tratfic 


clerk - stenographer; — was 


Passenger 


Department as 


promoted to clerk-stenog- 
rapher in the office of the 
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Meeting freight customers in the office 
helps Louis recognize them when traveling. 





vice-president in charge of traffic; then to the position 
of secretary to the freight traffic manager and finally 
to my present job. 

Do you take care of Mr. Murphy's business trips? 

Louis: Yes, | secure train accommodations as well 
as hotel reservations. I also get accommodations for 
myself when I am to go with him. 

Do you have a pass for railroad travel? 

Louis: | hold a pass on our road and can make 
application for trip passes on other railroads. 

What about your work on these trips? 

Louis: I take dictation en route from Boston on 
matters that Mr. Murphy has been unable to finish 
at the office. Then I transcribe my notes at one of 
our offices in the distant cities. If I'm not needed 
further, I return to the Boston office that day and 
catch up on my work. 

When Mr. Murphy goes to Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Buffalo, or Washington, I meet 
him en route on his return 
trip and go over important 
mail received while he 
was away. I also bring 
him up to date on “hot” 
subjects at the Boston 
office. 

Tell me how you take 
dictation on the train—in 
a drawing room? And do 
you take a portable? 

Louis: I work face to 
face across a table in a 
parlor car or, occasionally, 
in a drawing room. No, I 
do not take a_ portable 
typewriter with me. I use 
my own machine on my 
return or a machine at 
one of our offices en route. 
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| have a special supply kit for office work on wheels. 

Do you enjoy this going about, Louis? 

Louis: Very much. I feel that my office is every- 
where. 

What broad interests does your employer have that 
affect your work? 

Louis: He is a member of the National Freight 
Traffic Association, the Traffic Executives Association, 
and many fraternal and business clubs. This involves 
me in interesting correspondence, telephoning, meet- 
ing of people, and detailed duties. 

What is your ambition for advancement? 

Louis: Of course I do not expect to be a secretary 
forever. Someday I hope I may be able to realize 
every traffic secretary's ambition to become a traffic 
executive. Practically all the top officials of our de- 
partment today bean their careers just as 1 did— 


stenc »grapher. 


Now To Go BACK to Louis’ shorthand. The notebooks 
that he unpacks from his brief case after a trip are 
filled with such words as transportation, service, traf- 
fic, tonnage, carload, sidetrack, operations, rates, 
diversion, divisions, clearances, account, hearing, in- 
dustry, statute of limitations, tariff, revenue, classift- 
cation, bill of lading, waybill, overhead, and de- 
murrage. 








————_ +a 


Louis takes notes at meetings of the freight traffic 
organization that are attended by the sales group. 
He makes certain that the meeting room is in proper 
order. When he has transcribed the minutes, he dis- 
tributes them to the freight traffice managers who 
have been present. He is chosen also to take notes 
at regional meetings attended by district and general 
freight agents. He has learned to put these minutes 
into good form as he transcribes. 

When Mr. Murphy is called upon to speak before 
a traffic club meeting or before a joint meeting of 
the supervisors of traffic and operating departments, 
Louis assists in the preparation of the speech, for 


which he has the data intelligently at hand. 


Louis IS EXPERIENCED in securing two-way train ac- 
commodations, as well as hotel reservations in various 
cities and often helps customers get Pullman accom- 
modations for their top executives. This involves 
arranging for the pick-up of tickets through the co- 
operation of the ticket office in the station concourse 
four floors below Louis’ office. Many times he mails 
the tickets or delivers them personally, as a matter 


of special courtesy. (Continued on page 284) 





A lot of concentrating goes on at Louis’ desk when 


he works up a prospectus for a coming conference. 


At the ticket window in Boston’s South Station he 
picks up reservations as a courtesy to customers, 

















by Marjorie L. Jones 


: lf You Must 
Ever Start Over... 


The fact that you can read this article means that 





re with diligence you can always have work security. 
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In “The American Digest” from “The American Weekly” 
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A Man’s-Eye View of 


Vice Manners 


D OES A MAN VISITOR STAND?” “What are the 

rules about wearing a hat?” “How about eleva- 
tors? ... Accepting a cigarette on an interview? . 

Men have their own problems of office conduct and 
take them pretty seriously if we may judge by the 
letters from our men readers. Fellows taking business 
courses, especially, seem to be just as conscious as the 
girls of questions likely to stump them on the job. 

Let's look at the first one: “When does a man visitor 
stand?” 

Whenever a caller—man or woman—reaches the desk 
of the person he has come to see, he remains standing 
until he is offered a chair. As he takes the chair in- 
dicated, he says, “Thank you.” 

A man is not expected to stand, once he is seated and 
talking with someone, if a secretary or other woman 
employee comes to the desk or into the room. 

If an introduction is made, however—in fact, when- 
ever he is introduced to anyone at any time, to a man 
or to a woman—he always stands. 

And he always stands when anyone comes over to 
speak directly to him. 


“WHAT ARE THE RULES about wearing a hat?” was an- 
other question, and that wasn’t surprising. In the in- 
formality of school and college life, a student seldom 
probably never—wears a hat. Once out of school, it is 
a different story; then, several question arise. 

When calling at an office in a city, or at a large firm 
in any locality, it will help a man make a good im- 
pression if he wears a hat. (In an informal atmosphere, 
this rule may be relaxed if a man is very confident that 
wearing a hat is not expected—that it might even be 
regarded as affected. ) 

If the “waiting room” of a firm is only its lobby, a 
man is not required to remove his hat as he enters. 
However, on approaching a woman receptionist, sec- 
retary, information clerk, or whoever is employed to 
take care of callers, a man always removes his hat 
before speaking and keeps it off during the conversa- 
tion. He does not remove his hat when speaking to a 
man attendant. 

When the waiting room is actually a room, with 
chairs and magazines, a man always removes his hat 
upon entering and keeps it off as long as he is there. 
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By Marie L. Carney 


A man always removes his hat when he enters a 
private office, or when he reaches the desk of the per- 
son he has come to see in a large general area. He can 
hold his hat lightly on his knee, or he can rest it on a 
nearby chair in order to keep his brief case and other 
material on his lap for ready reference. It is better not 
to place it on the desk. 

In buildings where people live, such as hotels, 
apartment houses, and clubs, men are expected to re- 
move their hats in an elevator when a lady enters. In 
stores and office buildings, the nature of the surround- 
ings and the crowded condition of the cars make it 
unnecessary and often impossible for men to do so. 
When a man can remove his hat easily, it is a courteous 
gesture, especially when he is greeting a lady passen- 


ger. 


“WHEN Is It permissible to smoke?” presents another 
problem to some. 

When calling on a firm, a man never approaches any- 
one—receptionist or president—with a cigarette dan- 
gling from his lips or fingers. 

When he is waiting to see someone and he feels like 
smoking, he will show sense if he looks around first to 
see if an ash tray is convenient. If there is no ash tray, 
smoking is probably not permitted in the building or 
is discouraged because it makes the room stuffy. 

Once seated beside someone's desk, a man is free 
to accept a cigarette if it is offered to him and he feels 
like smoking. (Women still find it to their advantage, 
in most instances, to decline. ) 

When a caller knows that the person he is visiting 
does not object to smoke in his office, he may offer a 
cigarette. Otherwise, he waits until the occupant of the 
office suggests that he may smoke. Almost without 
exception, it is best for a job applicant to forget all 
about cigarettes and concentrate on what he came for. 
Many employers have decided views about smoking. 

In regard to smoking at work, rules made by the firm 
govern this habit, rather than individual preferences. 
When the practice is allowed, a smoker is always ex- 
pected to use an ash tray. A cigarette is not to be laid 
on furniture or pressed out on the floor. 

I think that answers most of my “Valentines.” Many 
thanks, readers, for writing. 
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Mary’s pyramid coat is Birds’-Eye rayon, 

guaranteed to keep you snug and dry against 

a sudden spring shower. By Sherbrooke (about $25) at 
Joseph Horne, Pittsburgh. Good for rain 
protection—as well as chin-resting—is a slim, fast- 
drying nylon umbrella with silver or gold 

handle and its own case (about $10 at Best & 

Co., N. Y.; J. L. Hudson, Detroit). 







Detachable collar and cuffs 
are white frosting for a 
light-as-a-breeze coat of 

ottoman fabric by Sher- 

brooke at Altman’s, N. Y. 

(about $35). 


Between-Seasons Coats 

















ake to Rain 








Highly original—and practical— 

is this celanese taffeta cape 

which actually folds so compactly 

it can be fitted into the muff 

on the matching umbrella. 

The set by Sherbrooke (about $25) at 
Joseph Horne, Pittsburgh; Davison- 
Paxson, Atlanta. 


Turn-back sleeves show the plaid 

lining of a coat in celanese styled by 
Sherbrooke. (About $35 at Woodward & 
Lothrop, Washington). Joan picks 

a Rain Products’ parasol of the 

same plaid to match it (about $6). 
Davison-Paxson, Atlanta; J. W. 
Robinson, Los Angeles. 
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This year fashion celebrates the gradual disappearance of the 
“raincoat” and the magical emergence (thanks to chemistry) of 


the high-style fabric coat that keeps you smart as well as dry 











High-vamp oxfords keep puddle 
splashes off shoe bows 

and instep. Goodrich calls them 
“Verilite,” prices them about $2.75. 





Bold buttons and mandarin collar 

top Sherbrooke’s wonderful pastel 
corduroy. Even the lining is water- 
repellent (about $30.00). At Woodward 
& Lothrop, Washington. With it, 

Rain Products’ exciting corduroy um- 
brella! (About $5 at R. H. Sterns, Boston: 
Meier & Frank, Portland.) 





‘ Rion 





The “Rain-Togger” is Hood’s 

shower boot that wraps snug]: 

around ankles and folds away compact- 
ly for easy carrying (about $4.50). 





Designed especially for wedgies 


are these smart-looking sport 
boots, “All-N-One” by Hood. 
Look for them in colors (about $3.50). 
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A WORD TO THE GUYS 





GOT your sights set on a raise this New Year?—or 
maybe a job? Then you fellows have probably got 
your campaign all mapped out. You've been burning 
up the typewriter and streaking through a stack of 
shorthand notebooks. You're really set to impress the 
“wheels.” 

This above-the-ears department is important, all 
right. But don’t overlook other things—your appear- 
ance, for instance. How do you score on noisy ties? 
Ties that not only yell out loud but hiccup as well. 
Sideburns? Fingernails so dirty you might be wearing 
a new nail polish just for men—you know, “Axle Grease 
No. 2—the Hue for You”? 

Baggy trousers, a shine on your suit, even such a 
thing as dandruff on your coat collar can make a dif- 
ference. Personnel directors can be rough, and tough, 
and hard-to-bluff. (And some of the hardest-to-bluff 
are women.) They can really bear down on a fellow 
trying to get a job. Some of them will tell you when 
you have two strikes on you. But some of them just 
wont send you out on jobs! You represent them when 
you go out for an interview, so they feel they have a 
right to be choosy. The agencies that are not specific 
about a registrant's looks but keep turning him down 
when a good job is up for listing usually reason this 
way: If he was really smart enough to qualify for the 
job, he’d be smart enough to dress and act for it. 

Personnel directors and employers, too, will rate you 
on things like your handshake. Believe it or not, it’s 
important! Men shake hands a lot in business, and a 
firm grip speaks 
volumes about 
your personality. 
Try to get some- 
thing midway be- 
tween the Bone- 
crusher and_ the 
Wet  Cornflake. 


Then, forget about 
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Sideburns and “Five O'Clock Shadow” can 


make a difference in that pay envelope 


by Elizabeth F. Trumper 


vour hands. Constant fidgeting with coins in your 


pocket or with vour tie shows nervousness. 


How arout your surr? A well-fitting suit of conserva- 
tive style and color is al- 
ways “right.” If you hap- 
pen to be considering a 
new one, take the advice 
of the consumer buying 
experts at Household 
Finance Corporation. 
They say pick one with 
mixtures of colors, for 
mixtures wont show 
spots or mends readily. 
For a suit that gets plenty of hard daily wear, medium 
or dark colors will be your best bet; they have the 
lowest upkeep. 

The experts say the coat of your suit should fit easily 
and comfortably, with no strain when buttoned; and 
it should be long enough to cover the seat of the 
trousers. When standing, with arms at sides, the bot- 
tom of the jacket should cross the hand where the 
fingers and palm meet. Just for fun, 
try it. Does yours? And remember, 
both double- and _ single-breasted 
jackets are worn with the bottom 
button open! 

The waistband of your trousers 
should feel comfortable, they point 
out, and fit snugly when resting on 





your hips. Did you know that, 
when trousers are cut high or worn with suspenders, 
they do not tend to bag or wrinkle? The legs of your 
trousers should extend to the top of your shoe and 
should show a slight break over your instep. They 
should be wide enough at the bottom to cover your 
shoe laces. 


(Continued on page 289) 
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IG NAMES, “big shots,” Very 

Important Persons should make 
little or no difference to the short- 
hand reporter as he approaches any 
particular task of reporting; but, 
strangely enough, they do. Not that 
the reporter is a snob, but his work 
becomes easy or difficult depending 
not so much on the nature of the 
subject he is reporting as on the 
kind and class of people who dis- 
cuss the subject. 

When he receives an assignment 
to.report a conference in which big 
names predominate, he can, para- 
doxically, be sure that things will 
go smoothly as far as he is con- 
cerned; he will not have to struggle 
too hard to follow the speakers and 
make legible notes. 

If, however, the assignment is to 
report a conference of what, be- 


.cause of their numbers on this 


earth, are called the common peo- 
ple—people who are not schooled in 
parliamentary debate—then he may 
lose sleep in looking forward to 
what is likely to be an uncomfort- 
able job of reporting, what is 
known to reporters as a “dog fight.” 


Ir HAS BEEN my shorthand lot to 
report many conferences between 
the President of the United States, 
the Prime Minister of England, the 
Premier of France, and the Premier 
of Italy, the subject of the confer- 
ences being the settlement of the 
Peace after the first World War. 
The shorthand fates have also 
placed me in a conference room, 
as the official reporter, with a go- 
getting group of banana salesmen 
whose subject was the transporta- 
tion of that luscious yellow fruit 
from the tropics in prime condition 
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V. |. P. Reporting 


CHARLES LEE SWEM, who has reported conferences 


for heads of state. tells 


and the merchandising of it through- 
out the United States. 

Somewhere in between those two 
poles of personnel and subject mat- 
ter, | was once called upon to re- 
port a conference consisting of 
twenty-five or more deans and 
scholastic authorities of the major 
colleges and universities of the 
East, meeting to achieve a uni- 
formity of college entrance require- 
ments. 

Of the three conferences the re- 
porting of the first—that of the 
heads of State—was by far the easi- 
est; the reporting of the conference 
of banana salesmen, the hardest. 
The reporting of the scholastic con- 
ference was moderately difficult 
only because of the number of the 
conferees, all of them unknown to 
the reporter at the beginning of the 
conference but identified as each 


spoke. 


THERE IS NOTHING strange or para- 
doxical in the fact that the report- 
ing of the heads of the four great 
Powers of that time was easiest. It 
was a most responsible assignment, 
to be sure, but there are many sim- 
ple factors entering into the report- 
ing of such a conference that relieve 
it of all worry or difficulty on the 
part of an experienced and respon- 
sible reporter. It happened that all 
the conferees were men accustomed 
to speaking “for the record.” That 
of itself is the touchstone applied 
by all reporters in their rating of 
speakers. 

In any conference of such speak- 
ers the reporter knows, and feels, 
that he is a part of the conference. 
He receives considerate and helpful 
attention and, at times, even defer- 
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ence, to insure that an accurate 
record is being made of the pro- 
ceedings. The fact that they are 
trained speakers who finished their 
sentences and arrange subject, verb, 
and predicate in logical order is, 
naturally, a welcome help to the re- 
porter. Then, too, they have a de- 
cent respect for the circumstance 
that a record is being made. For the 
most part,.such speakers do not 
speak just for the moment; they 
speak for the book. 


BANANA SALESMEN, on the other 
hand, may not even know—certain- 
ly they do not care—that a record 
is being made. Their subject, their 
sense of history, is as ephemeral as 
the time space between a banana 
plucked and a banana eaten. If the 
reporter has the temerity to inquire 
as to a technical or an obscure 
point, he is likely to get the fishy 
eye. 
Such speakers, and especially 
salesmen, are just as fluent of speech 
as the most gifted statesman or col- 
lege professor. Indeed, they are too 
fluent, and frequently are untrained, 
unchained—and very fast. They 
make no pretense of adhering to 
parliamentary rules, with the result 
that the reporter is often hard put 
to it to separate the remarks of two 
or more speakers, all going full 
steam ahead at the same time! 


CONFERENCE REPORTING has a fasci- 
nation about it that is not always 
characteristic of court or other re- 
porting. Conference speech, within 
the limits of the subject under dis- 
cussion, is free, unbounded; there 
are no rules of evidence or of law to 

(Continued on page 289) 
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What Would Zou Do? 


If you worked for Linda’s boss, how would you handle 
her problem? Write us your advice—you may earn $25! 
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ELL, now that you've read the problem, what 
would you do if you were Linda? Would you 
quit your job or find a way to stick it out? 

Topay’s SecrETARY will publish—and will pay $25 
for—the soundest and most interesting advice from a 
reader. To qualify for selection, your manuscript must 
not exceed 500 words; it must be typewritten and 
double spaced; and your name and address must be 
typed in the top right-hand corner of each page. To 
be considered for publication, manuscripts must be 
postmarked not later than midnight, March 1, 1951. 
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There is no fee for submitting your manuscript. Re- 
ceipt of papers will not be acknowledged, and all 
manuscripts submitted become the property ot To- 
DAYS SECRETARY. 

The decision of the members of the editorial staff 
of this magazine will be final; in case of tie, duplicate 
awards will be made. The winning article will be pub- 
lished in the May issue of this magazine. All manu- 
scripts should be mailed in separate envelopes and be 
addressed to the Editor, Today's Secretary, 16th floor, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York. 
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“May | Present...” 


by E. Lillian Hutchinson 


OOKS OF ETIQUETTE de- 

vote much space to explain- 
ing the correct ways of making in- 
troductions, both in social and in 
business situations. You, as a 
transcriber, are called on to make 
at least one introduction — often 
several introductions — in every let- 
ter you write. 

What is that universal introduc- 
tion? The salutation. That is, in 
reality, an introduction to the let- 
ter, is it not? Almost the first thing 
you learned in typing was to type 
the colon after the salutation. So 
it has become automatic with you 
to shift after typing Gentlemen, 
Dear Sir, My dear Mrs. Scott, or 
whatever the name of the person 
to whom you are writing. And if 
youve been typing a speech for 
someone, you've struck that same 
key after Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Members of the Club and Guests. 

But business letters contain 
other introductory remarks. Just 
read these sentences: 


1. We are receiving applications 
for the following positions: drafts- 
man, stock clerk, billing clerk. 

2. Our services, of which we are 
particularly proud, are these: 

Removal of your goods in clean, 

well-padded vans. 

Packing of goods by experts. 

Storage in a fireproof building. 

3. We have just wired you as 
follows: “Consider imperative Rob- 
erts attend budget meeting May 5.” 

4. In concluding his conference 
with the members of the depart- 
ment, Mr. Nelson said: “My final 
suggestion is that you give the new 
plan your wholehearted support 
for one month.” 

5. The sweater is made in three 
colors: Christmas red, forest green, 
and off-white. 

6. Wanted: College boys and 
girls as counselors in chain of sum- 
mer camps. 

7. Please be assured of one thing: 
our company will not relax its 
efforts to improve its products. 
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\s YOU WERE reading those sen- 
tences, you must have felt that 
the words that appear in italic 
type were leading up to some- 
thing important. The dictator 
wished the reader to pay special 
attention to what was coming. The 
colon was the punctuation mark 
called on to do the pointing job. 
But (there's always a but in 
making any statement of rule, isn’t 
there? )—if the introducing phrase, 
such as as follows, the following, 
comes at the beginning of a fairly 
long, complete sentence, then the 
regular end-of-sentence punctua- 
tion is used, not a colon; thus: 
ExaMPLe 1. The following new 
vacation schedule has just been 
issued by the Personnel Depart- 
ment and will become effective 


immediately. Employees who, on 
April 1, will have completed 5 
years of service will have 2 weeks 
of vacation; 15 years, 3 weeks. 
EXAMPLE 2. Which of these three 
methods of travel do you use most 
frequently for trips of approxi- 
mately 500 miles when no emer- 
gency is involved? 
(1) Airplane, either day or night; 
(2) railroad, with Pullman; or 
(3) own car. 


SOMETIMES A WHOLE SENTENCE in- 
tervenes between the introducer 
and the details. In these cases also 
the colon is not requisitioned. 

ExaMPLe. Before I start my 
vacation, | must finish three jobs. 
Each one will require several hours 
of work. Type Mr. Trent’s monthly 
report; transfer my files; check our 
stock of office supplies. 


You WILL HAVE NO DIFFICULTY in 
mastering the art of introducing 
sentence elements. Did the person 
who typed the accompanying let- 
ter apply the rules correctly? Did 
he make any other mistakes? 





2 Mrs. Henry Adams 
3 City 


4 Dear Madame:-- 


14 January 20. 





5 Really Mrs, Adams we are as embarassed to write this 
6 letter as you will be to recieve it, 


7 Well come to the point directly; you still owe us 
8 $255.85 for an electric refrigerator that you purchas- 
9 ed in our household equipment department on July 15, 

O and charged to your account. 


11 You cannot have forgotten your obligation to us for 
12 we reminded you of indetedness to us on the following 
13 dates. Sept. 30, Oct. 30, November 29, December 29, and 


15 Naturaly we are extreemly anxious to retane all our 
16 charge customers and we dislike to enter into any con- 
17 trovercy over the matter, but we think we are intitled 
18 to the curtesy of an explanation of your silence, 


19 Two alternatives are open to you Mrs, Addams, either 
20 to pay the amount in full at once, or to continue to dis- 
21 regard the debt. In which event we shall be oblidged to 
22 place the matter in the hands of our attornies. We wished 
23 to avoid this drastic step because of the affect it will 
24 have on your credit standing. 


25 The decision is your's, 
26 Yours truly, 
27 Manager Credit Department 


Febuary 29, 1951 








(The “Key” to the errors in this “Transcription Talent Teaser” is on page 289) 
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IKE death and taxes, the “hard” 
words will inevitably be with 
us. By the “hard” words, I mean 
those words for which you have 
never or seldom ever written the 
shorthand outlines. Some writers 
find that their hands freeze the mo- 
ment they hear an unfamiliar word. 
They often wish they knew the 
shorthand outlines for every word 
in the English language. 

Once in a while I find a pupil 
who thinks that, by studying a few 
pages in the shorthand dictionary 
daily, he can conquer the bugaboo 
of the unfamiliar shorthand outline. 
This line of attack is about as ef- 
fective as trying to learn the mean- 
ing of every word in the English 
language by studying so many 
pages a day in a standard diction- 
ary. By the time you reach the end 
of the book, you have forgotten 
what you learned in the beginning! 

The words we use constantly 
number just a few thousand and 
these we do learn to write auto- 
matically. For the other words that 
we meet in dictation, we find our- 
selves forced to construct the out- 
lines. 


Now, To construct the outlines for 
words swiftly and properly, what 
must we know? First of all, we must 
know the shorthand sound alphabet 
perfectly. Then we must be able to 
join these sound symbols without 
the slightest hesitation. 

The best type of practice to ac- 
quire a thorough knowledge of the 
alphabet and to build up the right 
habits of joining these characters 
swiftly is to read and copy large 
amounts of perfect shorthand. You 
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should read and copy over and over 
again all the material in your short- 
hand textbooks and all the plates in 
this magazine. This practice will 
prove of inestimable value in help- 
ing you to write most words 
smoothly and rapidly. 

But what, specifically, should you 
do when you meet a new word in 
dictation—a word whose shorthand 
outline is totally unfamiliar to you? 
The one thing you should not do is 
hesitate, for it is truer of shorthand 
than of any other skill that “he who 
hesitates is lost.” We have an old 
proverb in shorthand—“When in 
doubt, write it out.” 

Plunge right in and write the new 
word sound by sound without any 
thought as to its dictionary correct- 
ness. If you want to be sure that 
you are writing it correctly, by all 
means look it up in your shorthand 
dictionary—but after your dictation 
practice, not during it. 


Ir, AS you are writing out the 
word (usually it is a long word, the 
shorthand outline for which is un- 
familiar to you) you feel you are 
getting so far behind the speaker 
that you may lose some words, stop 
after you have written enough of 
the outline to recognize it; one or 
two syllables will generally be 
enough. If you decide that you have 
no time to write any part of the 
word, then drop down a line or two 
and continue writing. The space 
left will indicate the omission; and 
perhaps your memory, your lan- 
guage sense, or your common sense 
will enable you to fill in the exact 
word or another appropriate ex- 
pression later on. 
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This is certainly a more sensible 
procedure than struggling with the 
unfamiliar outline for several sec- 
onds and falling so far behind the 
dictator that you are forced to drop 
half a dozen words or more. In most 
instances, if you meet the new word 
head on, without thought as to cor- 
rectness of form, and attempt to 
write it out sound by sound, you 
will have enough time to execute a 
complete or sufficiently recogniza- 
ble outline and still keep up with 
the dictation. 


THE Worps THAT will give you the 
most trouble are those that are com- 
pletely unknown to you, words you 
have never even heard before. 
Therefore, it behooves you to im- 
prove your reading vocabulary 
constantly, so that these unknown 
words will become fewer and fewer 
in number. This you can do by 
reading magazines and books of 
high literary quality, with a stand- 
ard dictionary alongside for ready 
reference. 

Taking dictation containing words 
unknown to you because they are 
outside the range of your speaking 
or reading vocabulary is like trying 
to take Chinese or any strange 
tongue in shorthand. The same is 
true of trying to take in shorthand 
some extremely technical material. 

It is always a good idea, when 
you find employment in a line of 
work that is new to you, to obtain 
books and trade journals pertaining 
to that line. Usually you will not 
report for work until a few days af- 
ter you have been hired. That time 
may profitably be spent in reading 

(Continued on page 285) 
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OOKS OF ETIQUETTE de- 

vote much space to explain- 
ing the correct ways of making in- 
troductions, both in social and in 
business situations. You, as a 
transcriber, are called on to make 
at least one introduction — often 
several introductions — in every let- 
ter you write. 

What is that universal introduc- 
tion? The salutation. That is, in 
reality, an introduction to the let- 
ter, is it not? Almost the first thing 
you learned in typing was to type 
the colon after the salutation. So 
it has become automatic with you 
to shift after typing Gentlemen, 
Dear Sir, My dear Mrs. Scott, or 
whatever the name of the person 
to whom you are writing. And if 
youve been typing a speech for 
someone, you've struck that same 
key after Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Members of the Club and Guests. 

But business letters contain 
other introductory remarks. Just 
read these sentences: 


1. We are receiving applications 
for the following positions: drafts- 
man, stock clerk, billing clerk. 

2. Our services, of which we are 
particularly proud, are these: 

Removal of your goods in clean, 

well-padded vans. 

Packing of goods by experts. 

Storage in a fireproof building. 

3. We have just wired you as 
follows: “Consider imperative Rob- 
erts attend budget meeting May 5.” 

4. In coricluding his conference 
with the members of the depart- 
ment, Mr. Nelson said: “My final 
suggestion is that you give the new 
plan your wholehearted support 
for one month.” 

5. The sweater is made in three 
colors: Christmas red, forest green, 
and off-white. 

6. Wanted: College boys and 
girls as counselors in chain of sum- 
mer camps. 

7. Please be assured of one thing: 
our company will not relax its 
efforts to improve its products. 
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\s YOU WERE reading those sen- 
tences, you must have felt that 
the words that appear in_ italic 
type were leading up to some- 
thing important. The dictator 
wished the reader to pay special 
attention to what was coming. The 
colon was the punctuation mark 
called on to do the pointing job. 
But (there's always a but in 
making any statement of rule, isn’t 
there? )—if the introducing phrase, 
such as as follows, the following, 
comes at the beginning of a fairly 
long, complete sentence, then the 
regular end-of-sentence punctua- 
tion is used, not a colon; thus: 
ExaMPLE 1. The following new 
vacation schedule has just been 
issued by the Personnel Depart- 
ment and will become effective 


immediately. Employees who, on 
April 1, will have completed 5 
years of service will have 2 weeks 
of vacation; 15 years, 3 weeks. 
EXAMPLE 2. Which of these three 
methods of travel do you use most 
frequently for trips of approxi- 
mately 500 miles when no emer- 
gency is invelved? 
(1) Airplane, either day or night; 
(2) railroad, with Pullman; or 
(3) own car. 


SOMETIMES A WHOLE SENTENCE in- 
tervenes between the introducer 
and the details. In these cases also 
the colon is not requisitioned. 

ExaMpPLe. Before I start my 
vacation, I must finish three jobs. 
Each one will require several hours 
of work. Type Mr. Trent’s monthly 
report; transfer my files; check our 
stock of office supplies. 


You WILL HAVE NO DIFFICULTY in 
mastering the art of introducing 
sentence elements. Did the person 
who typed the accompanying let- 
ter apply the rules correctly? Did 
he make any other mistakes? 





Mrs, Henry Adams 
City 


win 


4 Dear Madame:-- 


14 January 20. 





Really Mrs, Adems we are as embarassed to write this 
6 letter as you will be to recieve it, 


7 Well come to the point directly; you still owe us 
8 $255.85 for an electric refrigerator that you purchas- 
9 ed in our household equipment department on July 15, 

O and charged to your account. 


11 You cannot have forgotten your obligation to us for 
12 we reminded you of indetedness to us on the following 
13 dates. Sept. 30, Oct. 30, November 29, December 29, and 


15 Naturaly we are extreemly anxious to retane all our 
16 charge customers and we dislike to enter into any con- 
17 trovercy over the matter, but we think we are intitled 
18 to the curtesy of an explanation of your silence, 


19 Two alternatives are open to you Mrs, Addams, either 
20 to pay the amount in full at once, or to continue to dis- 
21 regard the debt. In which event we shall be oblidged to 
22 place the matter in the hands of our attornies. We wished 
23 to avoid this drastic step because of the affect it will 
24 have on your credit standing. 


25 The decision is your's, 
26 Yours truly, 
27 Manager Credit Department 


Febuary 29, 1951 








(The “Key” to the errors in this “Transcription Talent Teaser” is on page 289) 
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IKE death and taxes, the “hard” 
words will inevitably be with 
us. By the “hard” words, I mean 


those words for which you have 
never or seldom ever written the 
shorthand outlines. Some writers 
find that their hands freeze the mo- 
ment they hear an unfamiliar word. 
They often wish they knew the 
shorthand outlines for every word 
in the English language. 

Once in a while | find a pupil 
who thinks that, by studying a few 
pages in the shorthand dictionary 
daily, he can conquer the bugaboo 
of the unfamiliar shorthand outline. 
This line of attack is about as ef- 
fective as trying to learn the mean- 
ing of every word in the English 
language by studying so many 
pages a day in a standard diction- 
ary. By the time you reach the end 
of the book, you have forgotten 
what you learned in the beginning! 

The words we use constantly 
number just a few thousand and 
these we do learn to write auto- 
matically. For the other words that 
we meet in dictation, we find our- 
selves forced to construct the out- 
lines. 


Now, TO construct the outlines for 
words swiftly and properly, what 
must we know? First of all, we must 
know the shorthand sound alphabet 
perfectly. Then we must be able to 
join these sound symbols without 
the slightest hesitation. 

The best type of practice to ac- 
quire a thorough knowledge of the 
alphabet and to build up the right 
habits of joining these characters 
swiftly is to read and copy large 
amounts of perfect shorthand. You 
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should read and copy over and over 
again all the material in your short- 
hand textbooks and all the plates in 
this magazine. This practice will 
prove of inestimable value in help- 
ing you to write most words 
smoothly and rapidly. 

But what, specifically, should you 
do when you meet a new word in 
dictation—a word whose shorthand 
outline is totally unfamiliar to you? 
The one thing you should not do is 
hesitate, for it is truer of shorthand 
than of any other skill that “he who 
hesitates is lost.” We have an old 
proverb in shorthand—“When in 
doubt, write it out.” 

Plunge right in and write the new 
word sound by sound without any 
thought as to its dictionary correct- 
ness. If you want to be sure that 
you are writing it correctly, by all 
means look it up in your shorthand 
dictionary—but after your dictation 
practice, not during it. 


Ir, aS you are writing out the 
word (usually it is a long word, the 
shorthand outline for which is un- 
familiar to you) you feel you are 
getting so far behind the speaker 
that you may lose some words, stop 
after you have written enough of 
the outline to recognize it; one or 
two syllables will generally be 
enough. If you decide that you have 
no time to write any part of the 
word, then drop down a line or two 
and continue writing. The space 
left will indicate the omission; and 
perhaps your memory, your lan- 
guage sense, or your common sense 
will enable you to fill in the exact 
word or another appropriate ex- 
pression later on. 
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This is certainly a more sensible 
procedure than struggling with the 
unfamiliar outline for several sec- 
onds and falling so far behind the 
dictator that you are forced to drop 
half a dozen words or more. In most 
instances, if you meet the new word 
head on, without thought as to cor- 
rectness of form, and attempt to 
write it out sound by sound, you 
will have enough time to execute a 
complete or sufficiently recogniza- 
ble outline and still keep up with 
the dictation. 


THE worps THAT will give you the 
most trouble are those that are com- 
pletely unknown to you, words you 
have never even heard before. 
Therefore, it behooves you to im- 
prove your reading vocabulary 
constantly, so that these unknown 
words will become fewer and fewer 
in number. This you can do by 
reading magazines and books of 
high literary quality, with a stand- 
ard dictionary alongside for ready 
reference. 

Taking dictation containing words 
unknown to you because they are 
outside the range of your speaking 
or reading vocabulary is like trying 
to take Chinese or any strange 
tongue in shorthand. The same is 
true of trying to take in shorthand 
some extremely technical material. 

It is always a good idea, when 
you find employment in a line of 
work that is new to you, to obtain 
books and trade journals pertaining 
to that line. Usually you will not 
report for work until a few days af- 
ter vou have been hired. That time 
may profitably be spent in reading 
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by Helen Walker 


Graded to the vocabulary of the 


first three chapters of the Manual 
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Membership Test Material 


Test 


Instructions 


Shorthand 


Copy the tests here in your best style 
of shorthand, trying to make your notes 
look as nearly as possible like our expert 
penman’s notes alongside. The tests may 
be written in one or in two columns, on 
your regular notebook .paper or on any 
other stationery that will allow you to do 
your best work. Ruled paper helps keep 
your writing uniform. 

The Junior Test is offered to enable the 
writer to see whether he is practicing cor- 
rectly. It may be taken as soon as the 
copy can be written creditably. The Mem- 
bership Test is offered for those 
feel that they have developed a_ good, 
practical style of penmanship that will 


who 


assure accurate transcripts on the job. 
Acceptable specimens entitle the writer to 
membership in the Order of Gregg Art- 
ists (O.G.A.). 

Test judged on (1) the 
smoothness and fluency of the notes; (2) 


papers are 


the formation of the characters as to prop- 
er curve, slant, and joining; and (3) the 
correctness of maintained 
throughout the specimen submitted. A 
“Key to the Marking of 0.G.A. Tests” is 
returned with any failing papers. which 
detailed of the faults of 
style noted by the examiner. 


proportions 


gives criticism 


Style Studies 


A few words are selected each month 
from the Membership Test copy on which 
you may find preliminary practice help- 
ful. (Junior candidates may practice these 
forms with profit.) Writing over and over 
the printed outline for any word that you 
cannot execute easily (use a dry pen 
point) will give you the “feel” of the 
correct form; and writing an outline of 
your own over several times, one on top 
of the other, will show you whether you 
have developed good control. Note that 
there is practically no deviation in our 
expert's “rewritten” forms that begin the 
lines of Style Studies in the middle of the 
page. You can test your own writing of 
the basic forms by placing the Corrective 
Slide over your notes. 





A fee of 10¢ is required with tests sub- 


mitted for certificates, except for the 
Superior Merit or the Attainment Certifi- 
cates, which are 50¢ each. Pin awards are 
both 
and pin should remit 35¢ to Gregg Awards 


330 W. 42 St., New York, N. Y. 


25¢ each. Applicants for certificate 


Dept., 
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| (See page 277 for O.G. A. Tests.) 
Junior O. A. T. Test Typewriting Test 
(See instructions, column 2 Instructions 
; : The Junior Test is a one-page plain 
TIPS ON WINTER DRIVING steering control and you will be able copy test, for which typists are eligible : 
= ' to reg more quickly when using the as soon as they are able to copy the ma- 
So you have a car; it's winter; no tell- brakes. : terial without errors. Unless specifically 
ing when snow will fly, a sleet storm For best results, keep the air pres- cece Matt Mier ai Rees deities aid 
plate the roads with glare ice, and you sure in your tires at the point recom- weer ' 9 ; : ae ay = ‘ 
a hundred miles from home! mended by the tire manufacturer, espe- either single or double space in typing ' 
It’s later than you think. Check cially when using chains. Without these tests, whichever will give the better 
your oil, gas, and tires at the very next chains, lowered air pressure _ in- arrangement to the copy being typed. ; 
service station. Put on your chains— creases traction for stopping very Headings are to be centered. ( 
you'll need them when you least ex- little and often increases the danger Since the purpose of the O.A.T. is to , 
pect to move or stop on even fair of skidding sidewise. focus attention early on professional typ- I 
grades. You don’t carry chains? Buy Above everything, drive slowly on eiegpeitet “er ings ~ ‘eens yaa 
: ‘ ; : g standards, all work should be done 
them now. They are the cheapest life snow or ice. Brakimg distance for ; ; 
. : : . . with a good ribbon and should show an : 
and accident insurance known. stopping on snow or ice 1S many, e eel ale tion enenken il l 
Chains on the rear wheels of a car many times greater than for stopping even touch and clear, clean typing, we 
will help you move and stop, but they on dry roads. Make no_ sudden arranged as to margin, centering, and s 
will not lessen greatly the danger of changes in car speed; “take it easy” alignment. ( 
side skidding. If you put chains on all if. you want to reach your destination Erasures or typographical errors will . 
four wheels, you will improve your without grief or delay—H. H. Smith disqualify a test, but all tests may be 
practiced as often as necessary to secure c 
. ° rT op... the desired result up to the day of re- r 
Senior O. A. T. Test ceiving the next rmonth’s material. v 
(See instructions, column 2) p 
" 
Keep Your Car Ready for ; 
Senior Test . 
WINTER fi, 
Typists must have qualified at 40 words y 
a minute to be eligible for the Senior : 
Test. although the test itself does not have in 
Keep a Full Set to be typed at that rate because it involves vi 
of Illustration—1 x 4 inches problems of arrangement or production. t} 
For this month’s Senior Test, assume 
SKID CHAINS that you are preparing the copy of this 
advertisement for your local newspaper, C 
and type it as attractively as you can, di 
following the general arrangement indi- 
| HOT SPOT - Sure-Start BATTERIES cated here. Be sure to make the box for 
thé illustration the proper dimensions us 
SNOW TIRES (one by four inches), and note that some S. 
of the all-cap lines are spaced out to give mts 
Don’t Risk them the desired width; also that a few ne 
: of the words and figures are underscored. 
A LIFE! EMERGENCY Before handing in your final paper, lu 
which is to be submitted with your ap- 
BRAKE SPECIAL CHAINS plication for certificate or pin, see that Ww 
. K h . your name and school address appear in si 
Brakes . tested, adjusted and cep them in your car the upper left-hand corner, together with 5° 
equalized by machine. Front always. They'll pull the time (in minutes) that was required J he 
wheel bearings repacked. Gilded. aaa to type the test. ans 
"3 : you out of any hole. (Note to teachers: Check student's h 
BLD work carefully against these directions ea 
and the copy shown here. Try not to OU 
WINTER SAFETY submit work that violates these directions 
Guaranteed or good typing arrangement.) pl 
SPECIAL , MOTOR REPAIR 
Remove Front Wheel Bearings) SERVICE ty) 
Clean Front Wheel Bearings ) wl] 
Repack Front Wheel Bearings) wl 
Inspect Brake Lining ,) Open de 
Inspect Brake Fluid ) sh 
Adjust Brakes ) $3 24 Hours All clubs of test papers should be ac- 
Adjust Clutch ) a Day companied by a typewritten list of names ter 
Inspect Steering ) to expedite checking and assure accuracy Z11 
} Inspect Front Wheel Alignment) in making out certificates. February copy 
is good as membership tests for O.A.T., It 
| C.T., and O.G.A. until receipt of the Wwe 
COdy 7-3596 March, 1951, issue. wl 
HY-JINX Auto Service ........ 182 W. South Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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You've aJOB-to Do... 


ARE 


clouds are 


HESE troubled times. 
The black and 
heavy as we write this. Courage 
and skill and perseverance and re- 


solute determination are the order 


of the day. Production is the key 
word that describes the personal 
responsibility of every one of us. 

Production in the office is just as 
important as production on the as- 
sembly line, for production starts in 
an office. That is where the plan- 
ning is done. That is where the de- 
cisions are made. That is where the 
rush orders are prepared. That is 
where you work. That is why your 
production is very important. 

Your contribution to America’s 
effort is in your finger tips, in your 
fountain pen, in your notebook. 
You have the responsibility of try- 
ing to increase your contribution— 
your production — in every way 
that you can, big and small. 


CAN you APPLY these “aids to pro- 
duction” to your work? 

1. Application. Make the fullest 
use of every minute of your time. 
Save excitement about the 
news or last evening’s date for 
lunch time. 

2. Desk Arrangement. I have 
watched my secretary deftly or- 
ganize, both inside and on top of 
her desk, the materials with which 
she works, so as to have quick and 
easy access to them. Study the lay- 
out of your desk for short cuts to 
proficiency. 

3. Tool Skills. Shorthand and 
typewriting become a little rusty 
when not pushed every once in a 
while. How many words a minute 
do you transcribe? Type? Write in 
shorthand? Practicing the test ma- 
terials in each issue of this maga- 
zine will keep you in trim. 


your 


I RECALL the experience of a young 
woman who came to the school in 
which I was teaching. She wanted 
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by Florence Elaine Ulrich 


a “brush-up” course in shorthand 
and typing. She was a bank teller, 
having begun with her firm twenty 
years before as a stenographer. 

“Recently 1 have called 
upon, occasionally, to report con- 
ference board meetings,” she con- 
fided, “and I feel that my shorthand 
and typing are not quite adequate 
now for this extra responsibility.” 

By taking a half hour instead of 
an hour for lunch and by devoting 
the other half hour to typing and 
shorthand practice, she increased 
her speed within a short time to 80 
words a minute in typing and 140 
words in shorthand. 


been 


PropucTIoNn is important to  stu- 
dents training for office work, too. 
We all would scorn the soldier who 
would not bother to learn how to 


handle his rifle expertly. Every 
soldier would scorn the office 
trainee who does not bother to 


learn how to handle dictation and 
transcription expertly, who does 
not bother to build every ounce of 
skill that is possible. “Slacker” isn’t 
a pleasant word, whether you're in 
uniform or in civies. 

Employers want young workers 
with a sense of responsibility. They 
don’t want slackers. They want 
workers who can produce. Employ- 
ers are doing everything possible 
to keep employees happy — good 
salaries, bonuses, retirement plans, 
vacations, sick leaves, and all the 
other benefits that most employees 
enjoy today. In return, employees 
are asked to give undivided atten- 
tion to the job. 

You should strive to increase 
your proficiency, not because you 
want to make a good impression— 
although that is important, too— 
but because there’s a job to be 
done. 


Let’s Look at transcription. It’s the 
key activity of today’s and tomor- 
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rows secretaries. Can you produce 
good mailable transcripts rapidly? 
If you are or you are going to be a 
secretary, transcription is your job. 

Each issue of Topay’s SECRETARY 
gives you two special features de- 
signed to help you improve your 
transcription: the Transcribing 
Speed Practice (page 281) and the 
Transcription Talent Teaser ( page 
274). The first helps your speed; 
the second helps your mastery of 
transcription English. 

You can earn certificates for your 
success in solving the Transcrip- 
tion Talent Teaser problem—three 
of them. If you can detect 80 per 
cent or more of the errors in the 
Teaser, you can earn a JUNIOR Cer- 
tificate of Achievement in Proof- 
reading. The Senior Certificate 
may be earned by detecting 95 per 
cent or more of the 
SupeRIOR Certificate of Achieve- 
ment in Proofreading may be 
earned by typing a mailable trans- 
cript of the Teaser. Would you dare 
tell an employer that you couldn't 
qualify? 

(We'll be glad to send teachers 
information about these awards. 
Students earn either certificates, for 
which the fee is ten cents, or O.B.E. 
pins, for which the fee is fifty 
cents. ) 


errors. A 


THE TRANSCRIBING SPEED PRACTICE 
on page 281 is really something 
special. You can build your trans- 
cribing speed very rapidly on it, 
since the key is provided in the 
adjacent Competent Typist Test. 
And you can win special awards, 
too. Here is how to practice the 
material: 

1. First, read over the material, 
noting the punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, paragraphing, and so on. 

2. After typing the C.T. Test, on 
the adjacent page, to get your fin- 
gers flying and to become famil- 


(Continued on page 287) 
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February Competent Typist Test 








(To compute speed, note the number indicated at the end of the last line you copied completely and add 1 for each additional 5 strokes typed. To get gross 
speed, divide total by number of minutes; or, to get net speed, subtract 10 for each error before dividing by number of minutes.) 
W ords W ords 


Once upon a time, a certain hotel chef 
was out of a job. In an effort to earn a 
few dollars, he made a batch of his own 
special salad dressing that hotel patrons 
had always liked, put it up in bottles, and 
went from door to door selling it. It really 
was a superior dressing, but the people he 
called on had never heard of it. 

The chef found it slow work and had a 
hard time selling enough salad dressing to 
make a living. So he put a little ad in the 
paper, announcing that his tasty dressing 
could now be purchased in bottles at his 
Many came and bought. So he 
advertised more, and soon he was very 
busy putting up the dressing and waiting 
on customers, and he had no time to sell 
from door to door. 

That was the beginning of a big business. 
The former hotel chef eventually became 


home. 


a national advertiser operating a large plant 
with scores of workers. His salad dressing 
was sold over the counters of stores in all 
parts of the country. He maintained the 
quality of his product, and thousands of 
people insisted on his brand of dressing. 
This story illustrates how advertising 
has built many, many individual enter- 
prises. In this case the hotel chef not only 
made .a good profit, but his advertising 
resulted in making work for a large number 


of wage earners and salesmen. The same 2 


thing has happened in nearly every line 
of business. 
The first year electric clocks were put on 


the market, very few were sold. Large ad- 2 


vertising campaigns were launched and 


sales mounted steadily. Now nearly half : 


of all the homes supplied with electricity 


own one or more electric clocks. Jobs have : 


8 
16 
24 


22 
II 


100 


108 


been made for hundreds of workers. It 
could not have been done without adver- 
tising. The huge sale of radios, television 


sets, and automobiles present brilliant ad- : 


vertising achievements. 
In many other fields we see companies 
and whole industries that have grown large 


by the help of good advertising and so 383 


have made many more jobs for workers. 
But it must not be assumed that advertis- 
ing can make every business succeed. Not 
at all. The product must be good or con- 
sumers will turn thumbs down and the 
When 
advertising brings a good product before 


company will go out of business. 


our eyes, consumers buy, factory wheels 
turn faster, and men get jobs. Advertising 
makes work. 

Advertising has also helped to lower 
prices. There seems to be a common im- 
pression, however, that advertising repre- 
sents an extra cost, something that must 
be added to the price of what you buy. 

Everybody knows that advertising costs 


money and that it is used to help sell 5 
Less known is the fact that good 52 
advertising sells goods so well that it is the 5: 
cheapest way of selling them. This is one 5: 
of the reasons why it is possible to sell : 
goods that are well advertised at a lower 55 
price than if they were not advertised. | 

If no money were spent for advertising, | 
the cost of selling and distributing would : 
be far higher than it is now, smaller volumes : 
of goods would be sold and produced, and : 


goods. 


there would be less employment and a 
smaller share of the goods of the world for 
each of us. Advertising puts money in 
your pocket. 


329 
79" 
II/ 


346 


606 
614 
622 


625 


(If necessary, repeat from the beginning to complete a ten-minute test.) 


Adapted from Short Talks on Advertising published by the Advertising Federation of America. 
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vided so that you can test and compare your speeds of typing from print 
ial in the same way you do when typing the C.T.) 
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“MY GOODNESS, what can you ever know about typewriter 


ribbons? You're just a worm!” 
. The Real McCoy”. 


“You mean the kind of silk like in silk stockings and... and...” 


“I am not ‘just a worm’. I’m a silk worm . . 


“Precisely. Now, just stop interrupting, and I'll tell you why 
your typewriter should always wear a silk ribbon”’. 


“Silk typewriter ribbons! Why, that’s priceless’. 


“You couldn’t have used a better word—and you'll say it a 
when you try a Silk Gauze ribbon and find out how beautifully it 


writes. The silk I spin makes the sheerest, smoothest fabric. It 
holds ink uniformly and gives a clean, sharp impression. And are 
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lots you and [talk about 
‘Wpewritar Ribbons | 
eee 





Te 


those silk threads tough! They'll take the hardest pounding with- 
out wearing through”. 


“It sounds wonderful—but expensive”’. 


‘Don’t use that word ‘expensive’! Silk Gauze ribbons are sheerer— 
you get extra yardage on every spool and they last lots longer. So, 
if you take pride in turning out the kind of work that others ad- 
mire, then you'll make Silk Gauze your one-and-only typewriter 


ribbon’’. 
“It sounds wonderful—period”’. 


“Now, you're right—completely. And, just to be sure you re- 
member—make a note to always use Silk Gauze typewriter ribbons 
and you'll find it a lot easier to spell ‘success’ with your typewriter”. 


ee 


Bll 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG, CO., Ine. 
Main Office & Factory: 103-2 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, L.I., New York 


New York Sales & Export: 58-64 West 40th Street; Branch Offices & Distrib- 
utors in principal cities: Consult your local Telephone Classified Directory 
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WHAT EVERY SMART SECRETARY SHOULD KNOW ABOUT TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


ALL TIED UP IN 


Kibbont 


F THERES one job I hate, it’s . . .” Secretaries 
don't need three guesses for that one. Changing 
ribbons! What a job! But did you ever happen to think 
that this same problem child, the typewriter ribbon. 
not only is the single most important part of an attrac- 
tive letter, but needn't be changed so often if you use 
the right kind! 
Yes, it really is as simple as that. First of all, if you 
find yourself having to tackle a “change job” too often, 
do these things: 


e Check the typewriters ribbon feed, ribbon 
vibrator, ribbon reverse, and the position and 
condition of the platen. 

e An irregular ribbon feed or a hardened or 
pitted platen will cause cutting. 

e Failure of the ribbon reverse will cause cut- 
ting at the ends of the ribbon. 

e Failure of the ribbon vibrator causes the type 
to strike on the edge of the ribbon, cutting the 
fabric or mashing the glued edge to cause 
raveling. 

e If the platen is set too far forward, the type 
strikes the ribbon full force. 


Of course, you may be getting lots of “mileage” out 
of that ribbon, but you may have other problems 
smudging, perhaps, or poor erasures. The inking of a 
ribbon can have a lot to do with your letters. You may 
not have realized that ribbons are inked in various 
degrees, from very light to very heavy, to correspond 
to the requirements of the job and to users’ preference. 
And a lot of factors influence the results you get—the 
kind of paper you use, the softness of the platen on 
your machine, the force of your finger stroke, even the 
size of type! In other words, a machine with pica type 
takes a different ribbon from elite. The same holds 
true for Gothic or another large type. 


RippoN MANUFACTURERS do not all grade their product 
uniformly, but they start from this point: a “normal 
touch” operator at a standard machine using pica type. 
And the ribbon they make for these conditions is 
labeled “Medium Inked.” 
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Youll want to use a lighter inking if you 

e Have a heavy touch 

e Use an electric 

e Use a hard platen 

e Use elite or other small type. 
You ll want a heavier inking if you 

e Have a light touch 

e Use a noiseless machine 

e Use a soft platen 

e Use Gothic or other large type. 

Besides the array of ribbons made for standard jobs, 
you may want some for special purposes. There are al- 
ways the colored ribbons—not only the standard red- 
above-black, but almost any color you need for 
distinctive appearance. Then there are plastic ribbons 
for stencil cutting; special ink formulas for typing copy 
to be used for photostats, blueprints, and offset print- 
ing. Carbon-paper ribbons that are used once only, 
with special attachments, are popular for preparing 
sharp black copy for reproduction. 


WELL, you May say, I do have a lot of trouble with 
ribbons, but at least they're cheap. Some offices pay 
twice as much as ours for their ribbons! 

The answer to that, you've already given yourself. 
A cheap ribbon that gives trouble can jeopardize the 
entire investment in good typewriter and _ first-class 
secretary. A quality ribbon, on the other hand, means 
clearer impressions, sparkling color, and better fabric. 

The ribbon fabric acts as a reservoir for the ink. 
Each strand of fiber forms a wick that feeds a new ink 
supply into the depleted areas by capillary action. 
When the ink supply is exhausted, there is no more to 
move up and the ribbon is worn out. Turning the rib- 
bon over gives very little extra wear! 

It is smart to pick a better typewriter ribbon fabric 
because you'll be getting a higher thread count, which 
gives better ink saturation and sharper write. In gen- 
eral, the lower-count fabrics are used for billing work, 
medium count for general commercial work, and the 
high thread count for executive correspondence. 

More important than thread count, however, is the 


(Continued on next page) 
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LITTLE MISS MUFFET 


(Continued from page 270) 
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RIGHT ARM TO A RAILROADER 
(Continued from page 262) 





Louis is as dependable as he is interested in doing 
his share to make freight a paying proposition. Fre- 
quently he is called on to help customers in locating 
important shipments. Most of these calls come from 
smaller companies, not familiar, Louis says, with 


usual procedures, that want to go to “the top” with 
their initial requests for information. It gives him a 
feeling of real usefulness to be able to reach out and 
obtain the information desired and arrange the various 
details involved in satisfying a customer. 


Louis says that he has a chance to understudy the 
work of a freight traffic manager as he could never 
study it in books. Where, for instance, would he 
find in print a description of the solutions to many 
emergencies that he sees met? He enjoys his work 
because it affords him an opportunity to travel and 
to meet people, as well as to learn a great deal 
about the transportation industry from the “inside.” 
Louis keeps himself in trim with outside interests— 
golf, bowling, dancing, reading. But, at an hour when 
many young men are at their favorite recreation, he 
may be seen swinging onto a sleeper for New York 
or Chicago. For him it is not “Good night” to work. 
It is a brisk “All aboard!” 

Next month Miss Faunce will report her day with 
a secretary in a large department store. 





ALL TIED UP IN RIBBONS? 


(Continued from page 283) 





weight of yarn, character of twist, and length of 
strands. Silk and nylon ribbons have fine threads and 
are very resistant to punishment. And a silk or nylon 
ribbon will give a truly executive appearance to your 
letters. 

You might look at it this way, too. Just one more 
letter a week as a result of quality carbons and ribbons 
and reduced spoilage pays for all the carbon and rib- 
bon used that week. It probably costs your boss fifty 
cents, by the time you wash your hands, every time 
you change a ribbon. This would go a long way toward 
buying one that will give perfect results and keep 
smudges out of your eyebrows and thunderclouds out 
of your disposition. 





LADY OF NATCHEZ 


(Continued from page 276) 
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W ashington WoeCabulary 


ee recat thousands of 
Girls or “G-Girls.”” usually bring to their jobs plenty of secretarial 


skills. There is one talent, however, that must be acquired after and not 
-before being employed. It’s the ability to read, write, and speak—not a 
foreign language, but the jargon that is known as Washington Woe- 
Cabulary. During a typical working day a G-Girl would probably meet 


such expressions as: 


The Hill Capitol Hill or 

The River—The Pot 
ton did not throw a silver dollar across 
its waters! ) 

The Tidal Basin—Potomac River's 
Inlet, bordered by Japanese cherry trees 
that bloom in April or May, when visi- 
to town by the 


: _ 
Congre ss. 


mi Washing- 


tors come hundreds of 
thousands, 
The Country—All territory in the 
U. S. beyond the District of Columbia. 
The Avenue—Pennsylvania Avenue, 
from the Capitol to the White House. 


The Little Congress—That organiza- 
tion composed of congressional secre- 
taries. 

The Gallery—From which vantage 


point visitors see their Congress in action. 
The Administration—A 
publicists, 


term used by 
propagandists, or political 
writers to denote vaguely the sphere ot 
influence surrounding the party and the 
President. 
Freshman—A 
sentative. 


new senator or repre- 
Logrolling—“Play my particular brand 
of partisan politics this time, and I'll 


play yours next time.” 


Squirrel Cage—What hewspapermen 
call the House chamber. 


Handouts—Mimeographed _ press __re- 
leases enabling the crystal ball gazers 
to pontificate, “Well-informed 
today. ” or—“It can now be stated 
authoritatively. tang 


sources 


secretaries, 


known as Government 


Work—A 


administrative 


Leg 
taries, 


term used by  secre- 
and 
meaning 
“energy used in getting accurate infor- 
mation,” as opposed to handouts. 
Violet—An official who shuns publicity 


(never yet encountered by this writer). 


assistants, 


newspapermen and women 


Assistant—Usually a secretary or an 
administrative assistant. “My assistant 
will take care of you.” This means he 
doesn’t know what it’s all about, 


couldn’t handle it if he did, and more- 
over, his secretary can do it not only 
more diplomatically but better. 

Brass Hats—Army and Air Force offi- 
cers, usually starting with the rank of 
colonel. 

CAF —Clerical, Administrative, and Fis- 
cal—a Civil Service classification descrip- 
tion. Stenogs and private secretaries all 
are CAF. Their pay ranges between 
$2800 and $8600 a year. Over that, they 
listed as executives. 

In Conference—Busy, can't be both- 
ered, or working on another proposition 
to fatten up the payroll; 
means exactly what it says. 

A Washingtonian—Anyone who's lived 
in town for three months. 

G-Girl—Government Girl: a 
smart secretary or administrative assist- 
ant—often smarter than her boss. A pub- 
licist, clerk, executive, speech 
writer, news release writer, diplomat, and 
office wife. —Richard La Coste 


are 


sometimes 


sharp, 


junior 





WRITING WORDS THAT ARE STICKLERS 


(Continued from page 275) 





such literature available. After you 
start work, you can ask your new 
employer to recommend the trade 
journals best for you to read. 


ANOTHER WISE STEP you can take is 
to ask permission to go through 
some of the files on your own time 
in order to make lists of the techni- 
cal terms that you find recurring 
frequently. You should attempt as 
soon as possible to learn the mean- 
ings of these terms. Sometimes a 
trade dictionary is available; but, 
if not, you should inquire from 
someone in the office the meanings 
of the technical terms you en- 
counter. 

Sometimes these words sound ex- 
actly like those you are accustomed 
to using in your everyday speech 
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but are spelled differently. If you 
have not yet had an opportunity to 
learn the meanings of such words 
on your new job, it would be wise 
to check their spellings with some- 
one before transcribing; otherwise 
you may make mistakes that will 
prove embarrassing. 

Most vocabulary difficulties are 
of two kinds: words with which you 
are thoroughly familiar but whose 
shorthand outlines are unfamiliar 
to you, and words that are techni- 
cal or outside your vocabulary 
range. 

But technical or unfamiliar, don't 
let that hand freeze! And remem- 
ber— 
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«is the new, the modern, 
the better way to erase 
errors in Typewriting, 
Pencil or Ink. 


It isn't only that EraserStik 

looks like a pencil and 
sharpens like a pencil 
that it has become habit 
in so many offices. 


It's because EraserStik 
is so right, so convenient, 
so uniquely useful for 
difficult erasing jobs. 


Use it against the platen 
of your machine to cor- 
rect a single letter of a 
word without smearing 
the adjacent area. That's 
something that EraserStik 
does better and cleaner 
than any conventional 
type eraser. 


Another thing, your 
fingers stay clean. There's 
no staining from touching 
the ribbon or the type. 
Clean fingers mean clean 
letters. 


To be an efficient, highly- 
paid Secretary, get the 
EraserStik habit. See your 
Dealer today. 
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A Boss’s Day 
(As the Switchboard Hears It) 


Morning: 

“Mr. Jones has not come in yet. Is there a message?” 

“We are expecting Mr. Jones very soon. Yes, we have 
your message. 

“Mr. Jones called just a few minutes ago to say that 
he would be late. Would you care to leave—oh yes, 
we have your message. 

“came in just a minute ago and will be calling you 
very soon. I shall give him your message. 

“Mr. Jones was called to an emergency meeting. He 
said he would call you—.” 

“—he’s gone to lunch. Sorry. 'm sure— 


Afternoon: 
Fey he’s expected back any minute. No, he didn't 
. No, I couldn't say. Sorry.” 

“Who? Oh, she’s out to lunch; I’m filling in for her. 
No, I don’t know where Mr. Jones is. He's somewhere 
around, though. His hat is here. May I| take a message 
—oh, you did? Well, I'll see if I can find Mr. Jones.” 

“Funny, we just tried to reach you, but your phone 
was busy. Now Mr. Jones had to step out. I expect him 
back any minute. Any—yes, I have your message here.” 

“No, he isn’t back yet. Yes—as soon as he returns.” 

“It’s so near five o'clock that I'm not sure Mr. Jones 
will be back.” 

No, he’s gone for today. No, he won't be in to- 
morrow. But next week—no, he'll be at the convention 
then. Let me see. Oh, he'll be so sorry. He just loves 
talking to Ladies Societies!” 


Those Were the Days! 


HEN the first typewriters were sold to offices there 
was no one to give instruction in the “use of the 
writing machine” but the repairman. His counsel was 
readily available, however, as the early machines required 
almost endless repairs. “Machine sticking” and “gummed 


‘ mechanism,” the most frequent complaints, were due in- 


variably to over-liberal applications of oil. To prevent such 
evils, the repairman usually advised young lady “type- 
writists” to oil the machine with the “eye of a darning 
needle.” The idea behind this cryptic advice was sound. 
Only the amount of oil adhering to a large needle was nec- 
essary to lubricate the machine; any more meant repairs. 





The Sign ofa... 
Well-Protected Office Worker 


Origins CUFF-ETTES 


Sleeve Protectors 


Discriminating secretaries and stenographers ap- 
preciate CUFF-ETTES for smartness as well as 
utility . . . eliminates soiling of blouse and dress 
sleeves—saves many times their cost in cleaning 
bills. They are designed for long-lasting and satis- 
fying wear. CUFF-ETTES are made of clear wash- 
able Vinylite Plastic in the following styles: 


ZIPPER STYLE (illus.).......... $1.00 pr. 
SNAP BUTTON STYLE.......... -50 pr. 
ELASTIC SLIP ON STYLE........ -50 pr. 





10% discount on order of dozen or more pairs. 
Order in groups. 


Available in red, green, blue, navy and white trimmings 
Send Cash, Check, or M. O.—No. C. O. D.'s 
EDITH BRUNNER 


P. O. BOX 78 WHITESTONE, NEW YORK 











Can You Type This 
Artistic Alphabet ? 


Designed by Julius Nelson, director of 
the International Artistic Typing 
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Ps 4 ge < 
| an rs a) - a '. Ps 
Pst les IPSI PS des | | 
Ps Pat Ips mS ra ><l><I><t 


Here is an attractive new alphabet to add to your 
Art Typing collection. It takes only capital X’s and 
underscores to type it, but the trick is in doing it “side- 
wise” instead of in the up-and-down style of all the 
other alphabets we have presented to you so far. If you 
like typing designing, you will be interested in the 
note (page 247) about Mr. Nelson's annual contest 
coming this spring. 
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Note to Teachers 0.G.A. CONTEST COPY 
age sh gabe oped aged (See December issue for complete deteils.) 
Gregg Magazines Department. Requests 
for Business Teacner, formerly Grecc A , 
News Let TER, should be sent to the near- oO mm Ge Ge « —e —-——- SiO ow a ad 
est office of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany. Pf as ie Ya Ss 2 a . a 
A JOB TO DO... ee wn ee gf oe en 
(Continued from page 279) Pato PTA = s Z 
iar with the copy, type straight © eS ad —— Jn F 18 
through the Transcribing Speed . - 4 — P >” 4h / 2 e rd 
Practice copy. A 
Now buckle down to intensive Chives Qe ai Z , _ Se ell I -8& 
speed practice. Use the same gen- geal bs ies 
eral procedure that you do on the — a, <i P ail sas CS ae 
C.T. Test. Type the material sen- 
tence by sentence, paragraph by ane tt wow O a Zz pot P wad ge 
paragraph, over and over, until you S - 
| have developed the highest speed > em kL 2, vce 7, “ aac ff 
possible in transcribing the ma- 
terial with accuracy on the entire ia bo ae rae sea rare a 
copy. On one-minute tests, you bio? 
should be able to transcribe the 2 2 Pm Fe C7? Ss = oF ae sf 3 y, 
| material at at least half your C.T. pe 
speed (2 En — © Oe & 8” OW 
4. As soon as you are able to 
transcribe the shorthand material 
on a ten-minute writing with a net Your entry should be postmarked not later than 
speed of 10 or more wam, you are midnight of March 1, 1951 
prepared to take the office-style let- 
a ter dictation test. This test is given 
in the teacher’s magazine, Business f | 
Education World, in the issues for Lit: Most Use U 
$ October, November, December; 
and March, April, and May. Direc- Desk Book for 
tions to the teacher are given with ” 
the tests. ~ Off 
By transcribing the office-style ome or ice 
4 dictation test at 10 or more wam, 
you can earn a Junior Transcription 
Speed certificate and /or pin; at 15 
wam, a Senior Transcription Speed 
Fi certificate and/or pin; and at 25 @ it is a completely new and au- 
wam, a Superior certificate and/or thoritative guide to correct 
pin. All transcripts, naturally, must pene mr et 2c tale 
covering spelling, meaning 
be mailable and pronunciation. a Mevuan-Webslir 
‘ TRAINING FOR PRODUCTION — that’s @ it is a concise, up-to-date ref- | Be stat 
< the purpose of ( 1 ) the Transcrip- erence book, with illustrations Do You Know That All These Helps—and Thou- 
tion Talent Teaser and of (2) the for 2,300 terms, summarizing sands More, Clearly IMlustrated—Are at y our Fin- 
Transcribing Speed Practice tests -_ See ONT SRY sini aie as ta es 
<I and the tests in office-style dicta- “ere | erro Noite ail Seeeeey? | 2,089 f- 
tion. Earning your certificates or @ it was prepared by the same Sean SES OS, See ee 
ur pins not only makes the practice = ipaee ornage 7 as yg i y seco . 
, ew International Diction- A 8 Anatomy? Parts of the 
nd § More pleasant but provides you ary, Second Edition—the “Su- 6 See SS ee 
le- with tangible evidence that you preme Authority” of the Eng- clubs; vertousknots, ox! heart ; mechanism of 
he can show any employer to prove lish-speaking world! at ae 
oil that you are “trained for transcrip- 1,229 pages, thumb-indexed. $6 and up, Shey eee 8 i agin on mae aa 
he | ton production.” your bookseller’s of stationer's, of write tance of planets! age gm yng 
You've a job to do—and the way a ee oe Quick Tables? Meas. value to businessman, 
est g ‘ ure; weights; monetary housewife, student and 
to prepare for it is to train for tran- G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY units; musical notes! every reader, 
scription production. Dept. TS-2, Springfield 2, Mass. nial aoe 
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about it, about the, and are, and that, and the, 
any other, any time, as soon as, as the, as well, 
as you 


at least, at the, by the, can be, cordially yours, 
Dear Madam, Dear Miss, Dear Mr., Dear Mrs., 
Dear Sir, do not 


does not, each month, fact that, for our, for the, 
for this, for us, for you-for your, from our, from 
the, from you-from your 


has been, have been, have you, he is, he was, 
hear from you, here is, how much, I am, I am 
sure, I can 


I have, I know, I received, I shall, I should, 
I should like, I think, I was, I wish, if the, if you 


if vou are, if you have, if you will, in addition, 
in any, in fact, in his, in order, in our, in the, 
in this 


in which, into the, is not, is the, it has, it is, 
it was, it will, it will be, last year, less than 


let us, may be, more than, must be, not only, 
of all, of any, of course, of his, of it, of its 


of our, of the, of their, of these, of this, of your, 
on our, on the, on this, on you-on your, one 
of our 


one of the, over the, send us, send you, sending 
you, should be, sincerely yours, so that, some 
of the, thank you, that are 


that is, that it is, that the, that this, that will, 
there are, there is, they are, they have, this is, 
through the 


to be, to buy, to come, to do, to go, to get, to 
give, to have, to keep, to know, to make 


to me, to our, to pay, to see, to sell, to show, 
to take, to the, to this, to us, to you-to your 


very much, very truly yours, was not, we are, 
we are sure, we can, we cannot, we feel, we have, 
we have been, we hope that 


we know, we may, we shall, we shall be glad, 
we should, we want, we will, when the, why not, 
will be, will you please 


with our, with the, with us, with you-with your, 
would be, you are, you can, you have, you have 
been, you know, yau may 


you need, you should, you want, you will, you 
will be, you will find, you would, your letter, your 
order, yours truly, yours very truly 
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V. I. P. REPORTING 


(Continued from page 272) 





UNDER YOUR HAT 


(Continued from page 271) 





hamper the speaker's range of ex- 
| The story is in narrative 
style rather than in jerky questions 
and answers; the subject is usually 


pressio1 l. 


important, else there is no need for 
a conference; and the speakers are 
usually the top minds in their par- 
ticular fields. They talk candidly 
and freely of matters that are con- 
fidential to outsiders, all to the 
education of the reporter. 

Tops in interest to me (I happen 
to have been a rabid baseball fan 
all my life) were the many con- 
ferences and meetings I reported of 
one of the major baseball leagues. 
I saw the rules of the game changed 
or revised; I reported investigations 
of “incidents” on the diamond. I 
had to devise on the instant new 
outlines to express what the catcher 
says to the pitcher as he strolls to 
the middle of the diamond; what 
the coach growls to the umpire 
after a questionable decision; and, 
especially, what the shortstop and 
the base runner discuss vis-d-vis as 
the runner slides into second with 
his spikes riding high—outlines of 
words and expressions that have 
made me a more enlightened fan of 
the great American game, and 
more resourceful reporter. 





Key to Transcription 
Talent Teaser 
on page 274 


1. (1) February 28, 1951 or March 1, 
(951, not February 29, 1951. 

3. (2) Use complete 
City. 

1. (3) Madam, not Madame: (4) do not 
include dash after colon. 

5. (5) Insert comma before 
idams; (6) 


address, not merely 


and after Mrs. 
embarrassed, not embarassed. 

6. (7) rece ive, not recieve. 

7. (8) We'll, not Well: (9) 
semicolon, after directly. 

8. (10) purchased incorrectly divided. 

9. (11) Household Equipment Department, 
not household equipment department: (12) no 
comma after 15. 

12. (13) Insert your after of: (14) in- 
debtedness, not indetednessa. 

13. (15) Colon, not period, after 
(16) spell out September and October. 

15. (17) Naturally, not naturaly; (18) in- 
sert comma after Naturally; (19) extremely, 
not extreemly; (20) retain, 


colon, not 


dates; 


not retane. 

16. (21) Insert comma after customers. 

17. (22) troversy, not trovercy: (23) semi- 
colon, not comma, after matter; (24) entitle, 
not intitle, 

18. (25) courtesy, not curtesy. 

19. (26) Insert comma after you; (27) 
Adams, not Addams; (28) colon, not comma, 
after Adama. 

21. (29) Comma, not period, after debt; 
(30) in, not In: (31) obliged, not oblidged. 

22 32) attorneys, not attornies. 
(33) effect, not affect. 


) 
25. (34) yours, not your's, 





And while we're down there 
around your shoe laces, wed like to 
that shoes go 
places with straight heels and a 


high shine. 


mention even old 


A white shirt is still tops in most 


offices; but, whatever you wear, 
watch out for frayed collars and 


that tattletale gray look. 


ONE OF THE THINGS that helps a lot 
to make you “head man” is a good- 
looking hat. There's something 
about wearing a new hat that gives 
you an air of self-assurance; 
even if it isn't new, 


and 
it should be 
clean and well-blocked. In picking 
out a hat, don't forget to consider 
the shape of your face, your phy- 
sique (broad shoulders just don't 
go with a narrow brim), your com- 
plexion, and your wardrobe. 

More and more men are begin- 
ning to realize that the old ad cam- 
paigns about a certain kind of soap 
“making you popular” 
far off base, after all. shower 
every day is a good habit to get in- 
to—no matter what soap you use— 
and a good underarm deodorant 
never hurt any 


weren't so 


man’s chances. 

One last thought about what 
goes on under your hat. You've 
heard it said: “He knows how to 
handle himself.” This ability to 
“handle” yourself smoothly is prob- 
ably harder to acquire than any of 
the other tricks of gearing for a 
job. It’s even hard for us to define, 
when you get right down to it. But 
it’s still the one asset that makes all 
the others click into place, and it 
shows in very small things: what 
kind of jokes you tell; the way you 
sit in a chair—sprawling or tilting 
back on the hind legs; leafing 
through papers on a desk when you 
come into an office. Even the kind 
of brief case you pick out for your- 
self. Maybe it’s plastic that looks 
like leather—and screams out loud: 
Sale, Cheap, Marked-Down. 


GREGG 
COLLEGE 


A Private Business School 


Preferred by College 


Men and Women 


Stenographic, Secretarial, 
and Accounting Courses 


Send for free booklet: 
the Door to Business.” 


“O pening 


Methods Courses for 
Business Teachers 


Court Reporting Course | 


W rite for special free booklet about 


School of Court Reporting: “Short- 
hand Reporting as a Profession.” 








Only high school graduates accepted 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


Dept. TS, 37 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 








Learn Mail Order 






ae 
3 SHOP 
Ce BUSINESS 


m DIRECT MAIL 
w LAYOUT 
PRODUCTION METHODS wm COPY 


LITTLE CAPITAL NEEDED Want secu- 
rity and independence of your own busi- 
ness or fine salary job? NOW is the time 
to start. 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN We show 
you how to add to your present income 
right now. We give you complete plans 
for starting and operating your own 
Many make $5,000 to $10,000 





No previous experience needed. 


business. 
yearly. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Armstrong Schools, Dept. T.S. 2 
7217 South Broadway 
Los Angeles (3), California 





Please send FREE book on Advertising 





- , Name 
A pretty small detail; but, like 
everything else under your hat, it | 4448s 
should be the “real thing.” City Zone State 
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Oecielany GOES SHOPPING 


AW AN ARTICLE in the October- 
November Varsity, published by 
Parents Magazine, 4600 Diversey 

Avenue, Chicago, on “How to Buy a 
Suit.” “The combination of a good brand 
and a reliable source,” say they, “is your 
first assurance that the suit of your choice 
will be made right and priced right.” 

The article goes on to explain where 
savings are made in suit manufacturing to 
wchieve a less expensive price tag while 
the general outward appearance seems 
to be the same. 

If you can’t get a copy of that issue 
or a reprint of the article, you will want 
to know that according to their testing for 
wear and shine, you should find covert 
cloth suits the best value for your cloth- 
ing dollar. Of course, Bethlehem Steel 
might run you up a suit that will wear 
longer but, if you care about “drape,” 
stick to covert. 





| argh THAT TRAVEL—even ones who 
don’t—are voting for this new “solid” 
after-shavé lotion, Toddy Stick (above). 
It's made by Sportsman; the kind of 
packable toiletry article that won't spill 
all over fresh shirts. It is just becoming 
available at drug stores. 


usT TO PROVE that we really look 
J around, we want to call attention to a 
set of three ash trays that will help pre- 
serve the finish on your desk and on the 
boss's, too, especially if you're generous 
and let him have two—one for him and 
one for the visitor's corner. They're called 
Pee Wee ash trays and are designed to 
grip the cigarette and put it out when it 
gets to the danger point. Colorful, too, 
they come in red, green, and blue finish. 
Only $1 for the complete set. Write Bar- 
tons, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 
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yam 4 HAND CREAM (above) made 


especially for men. They usually 
don’t have “dish-pan hands” to worry 
about (or do they?), but wielding a 


snow shovel and maneuvering tire chains 
this weather make their hands just as 
sore and red. 

Chap-ans even comes in a man-sized, 
easy-to-grip tube. It’s not sticky, and it 
has a good, rugged, fragrance. 


O YOU KEEP sales, circulation, or other 

kinds of charts of business trends? 

If so, you can do a whooper-duper, pro- 

fessional-looking job with the prefabri- 

cated “draftsman drawn” materials shown 
below. 

This plastic board with tape and bars 
to show comparisons, and rectangular 
boxes for organization and flow charts, 
will photograph well if additional copies 
are needed for other staff members. 

The acetate-gummed strips peel off 
for making corrections and for easy re- 
moval when a new chart needs to be de- 
veloped. Tapes and rectangles come in 
a kit with tape knife and cleaner. 

Before your next chart-making job 
comes up, investigate this device manu- 
factured by Chart-Pak, Inc., Stamford, 
Connecticut, so you can impress the boss 
with your versatility. 
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AVING TROUBLE sorting the laundry? 
Or do you wonder if you always get 
back your own shirts? You'll find that the 
Cartridge Marker distributed by Elron 
156 W. Chicago Avenue, Dept. CM-180, 
Chicago 10, Illinois) will prevent mix-ups 
and losses. It can be used on wool, cot- 
ton, rayon, leather, etc. Won't blot, 
smudge, bleed, or feather. Laboratory 
tested, the markings will last through re- 
peated laundering or cleaning. It comes 
complete with an extra cartridge for just 
$1.50. 





I’ you FIND it hard to get out to lunch 

occasionally, or it is necessary to work 
late in a strictly “office” neighborhood 
where the restaurants close at 5:30, youll 


find the Thermoplex Server (above) 
mighty handy. 

It’s available in two- and four-cup sizes, 
reasonably priced, with a choice of colors. 
These Servers are stain resistant, sanitary 
and easily washable, with no-drip spout. 
They lead a double life—will keep liquids 
hot or cold for hours. 

You should find them in leading de- 
partment and hardware stores. 


jhe ying raise the noise volume 
in even small offices and this can 
be distracting when conversation is im- 
portant or you are trying to concentrate. 

A new product, the SounTrol Pad, has 
a perforated metal surface backed by 
absorbent felt that really “soaks up” the 
clatter from your writing machine and 
even offers “vibration control” to keep 
it from creeping. 

For more information about it, write 
Jardin Associates, Inc., 75 Maiden Lane, 


New York 7, N. Y. 


—TESSIE 
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Typing all day is easy and effortless when you have an IBM 
Electric. All you do is “touch” the keys—the typewriter does the 
work. At five o’clock you'll still feel fresh and free from fatigue. 

You'll like all the energy-saving features of the IBM Electric, 
its simple operation, its perfect impressions, its modern styling. 


You'll like having the world’s finest typewriter for your own. 


E| ethic Typewritis 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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eeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeueeeeee 


IBM, Dept. Ts-l 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y 


I'd like to see a demonstration of the 
IBM Electric Typewriter. 


Please send brochure. 


Name please print 
Company 


Address 


] 
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